


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
MADAME DE POMPADOUR. 


In the gallery of the Louvre at Paris there is, or 
was some few years ago, a crayon drawing by La 
Tour, which represents Madame de Pompadour in 
all the pride and lustre of her early beauty. The 
marchioness is seated near a table covered with 
books and papers, among which may be distin- 
guished Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws and the En- 
cyclopedia, two of the remarkable works which ap- 
peared during her reign of favor. An open album 
shows an engraving of Gay chiselling some por- 
trait of Louis XV., or his mistress. The mar- 
chioness is represented with her hair slightly pow- 
dered ; she is clad in an open, flowered brocade 
robe, and wears red-heeled shoes, of a delicacy, as 
regards size, worthy of an @riental foot. In this 

rtrait there is much to admire ; the neck, which 
is slender and well-shaped, springs most gracefully 
from the shoulders; the head, which is also ad- 
mirably proportioned, is a model of feminine beau- 
ty ; the brow is lofty and severe ; the lips, slightly 
compressed, express at the same time decision and 
irony; the eyes are of a most vivid brilliancy ; 
and the nose is perfection itself: in short, there 
reigns throughout every lineament of this most 
striking countenance an air of nobility, and even 
of dignity, which qualifies in some measure the 
accounts left us by history of the share she bore in 
the petits soupers of Versailles, the masked balls of 
the Hétel de Ville, and the thousand other orgies 
got up for the entertainment of the most dissolute 
monarch of, at that period, one of the most disso- 
lute courts of Europe. 

The history of Madame de Pompadour is not 
generally known in all its particulars, though much 
has been written of her by persons of every shade 
of opinion. Some have exalted her virtues, while 
others have multiplied her crimes. Both parties 
are right, and both wrong. A courtier, and a man 
seeking to be revenged, are not historians when 
they write. With a little patience, and by a care- 
ful study of the writers of the eighteenth century, 
we are enabled to seize here and there a faithful 
trait of this extraordinary yet most fascinating 
woman, and by diligently sifting conflicting opin- 
ions arrive at something approaching the truth. 
That Madame de Pompadour was a woman en- 
dowed with great talents, many virtues, and as 
many vices, is not to be denied ; that she employed 
those talents in general for her country’s good we 
think is equally true, though many writers have 
unjustly contended that all the defeats and reverses 
of France are to be traced to the influence exercised 
by her over the mind of Louis XV. Beyond a 
doubt the ruling passion of her heart was ambition, 
and yet even this passion, which according to many 
writers of her day was boundless, she kept so 
skilfully concealed from all her intimates, that not 
one of the many courtiers, philosophers, and men 
of letters, who thronged her antechambers—with 
the exception, perhaps, of the Abbé de Bernis, of 
whom more anon—was ever enabled to discover 
the secrets of that heart which, in the words of a 
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writer of the time, ‘‘ she ever kept closely hidden 
beneath an eternal smile.” 

Madame de Pompadour was born in Paris in the 
year 1720. She herself always said, in 1722. 
We are told that Poisson her father, at least her 
mother’s husband, was employed in the commissa- 
riat department of the French army: some histo- 
rians affirm that her father was a butcher of the 
Invalides, who was condemned to be hung; ac- 
cording to Voltaire she was the daughter of a 
farmer of the Ferté-sous-Jouarre. But this is of 
slight consequence, as her true father was the Fer- 
mier-général, Lenorman de Tourneheim. This in- 
dividual having taken a fancy to Poisson’s daugh- 
ter when she was quite an infant, took her to his 
house, and brought her up as his own child. 
Having from her earliest years displayed quite a 
passion for music and drawing, the first masters of 
the day were engaged by Lenorman de Tourne- 
heim for his adopted child. Under a diligent 
course of study the little Jeanne Antoinette made 
rapid strides towards perfection in the arts she 
loved, and her intellectual acquirements were 
vaunted by all who knew her. Fontenelle, Vol- 
taire, Duclos, and Crebillon, who, in their charac- 
ter of beaux esprits, had the entrée of the house, 
spread everywhere abroad throughout the fashiona- 
ble world the praises of her beauty, her grace, and 
her talents. 

Madame de Pompadour offered in her person the 
model of a woman, at the same time beautiful in 
the strict acceptation of the word, and simply 
pretty. ‘The lines of her features possessed all the 
purity of one of Raphael's creations, but there it 
must be said the resemblance ceased; the spirit 
which animated these features was of the world 
worldly ; in short, it was the true spirit of a Paris- 
ian woman. All that gives brilliancy, charm, and 
play to the physiognomy she possessed in the hap- 
piest degree. Not a single court lady could at 
that period boast an air at the same time so noble, 
and yet so coquettish, features so imposing and yet 
so delicate and playful, or a figure at once so ele- 
gant and yet so supple and undulating: her mother 
used always to say that a king alone was worthy 
of her daughter. Jeanne, it is said, had at an 
early age what might be called the presentiment 
of the throne, at first on account of this frequently- 
expressed opinion of her mother’s, and afterwards 
because she fancied she loved the king. ‘She 
owned to me,’’ says Voltaire, in his Memoirs, 
** that she had a secret presentiment that she would 
be loved by the king, and that she had herself a 
violent inclination for him.’’ There are certain 
days in life in which destiny permits itself for a 
moment, as it were, to be divined. And all those 
who have succeeded in climbing the rugged moun- 
tain of human vanities relate, that from their ear- 
liest youth certain visions and presentiments have 
ever warned them of their future glory. 

But how was she to attain to this throne of 
France, the object of her ambition? This was a 
difficult question to solve. In the meanwhile she 
familiarized herself with what might be considered 
the life of a queen, a part which, it must be al- 
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lowed she could play to admiration. Beautiful, 
witty, intellectual, ever admired, and ever listened 
to, she soon beheld at her feet all the courtiers of 
her father’s fortune ; she gathered around her, 
consequently, a brilliant crowd of poets, artists, 
and philosophers, over whom she reigned with all 
the dignity of majesty. 

The Fonenaieied had a nephew named Le- 
norman d’Etoiles, a young man of amiable charac- 
ter, and with the feelings and habits of a gentle- 
man. ‘This was the reputed heir of the immense 
wealth of the old Fermier-général, according to 
the established laws, though Jeanne had on her 
side also some claims to a share of the property. 
A very simple means was, however, devised to 
prevent all after litigation, namely, by arranging a 
marriage between the two young people. Jeanne, 
as we have already seen, loved the king, and she 
married d’Etioles without her feelings in this re- 
spect undergoing any change; Versailles was her 
horizon, the goal to which she aspired. D’Etioles, 
it is said, became deeply enamored of his young 
bride ; but this passion, which amounted almost 
to fanaticism, never touched her heart. To use 
her own words, ‘* She accepted him with resigna- 
tion, as a misfortune which was not to last long.’’ 

The hotel of the new-married couple was organ- 
ized upon a lordly footing; the best society in 
Paris was there to be found, for all those whose 
company was worth having deserted the salons of 
the fashionable world for those of Madame d’ Etioles. 
Never till then had such a lavish display of luxury 
been seen. The young bride hoped by these means 
to make a noise at court, and thus pique the curi- 
osity of the king. The days passed in fétes and 
entertainments of every kind. The celebrated 
comedians of the day, the popular poets, artists, 
foreigners of distinction, all had ready access to the 
splendid mansion of Lenorman d’Etioles, of which 
the mistress was the life and ornament; every one 
visited there, in short, except the king. 

Ever since the celebrated réunions of the Hotel 
de Rambouillet, there have always been in France 
a succession of circles of beaur esprits, presided 
over by some queen of fashion. Louis XIV. hated 
these réunions, saying that the court was spread 
abroad into all the hotels of Paris. In fact, for 
many, the circles of the Duchesse de Maine or of 
the Marquise de Lambert, of Madame de Tencin or 
of Madame Géoffrin, possessed far greater attrac- 
tions than the already superannuated festivals of 
Versailles. The French Revolution took its rise 
in these very circles, for in them they laughed a 
littie at the great powers of the earth, and there 

hilosophy and liberty were allowed elbow-room. 

hus, at Madame d’Etioles’ might be seen old 
Fontenelle, whe believed in nothing, not even in 
his own heart; Voltaire, still young, and armed 
with the keen weapons of his ready wit, prepared 
to make war upon those whose reign was of this 
world, above all upon the Jesuits; Montesquieu 
and Maupertuis, bera sceptics and mockers ; along 
with many others of a kindred spirit who had be- 
held the decline of royalty and religion, when 
Louis XIV., in the latter years of his reign, had 
permitted Searron’s widow to make religion fash- 
ionable, by cloaking France with the mask of hyp- 
ocritical piety—a mask soon, however, to be torn 
aside by Philippe of Orleans in the wild saturnalia 
of the Regency. The Abbé de Bernis was also a 
constant Visitor at the house of Madame d’Etioles ; 
he was, in the parlance of the time, the Abbé de la 
Maison—it is true he had no other benefice—but 
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little thought then, either the abbé of the house or 
the mistress of the house, that within ten years 
from that time they would reign over France as 
absolute ministers. There was one other individ- 
ual of this brilliant circle worthy of a passing no- 
tice, and this was an amiable and simple-minded 
poet, of good appearance and the best temper in 
the world, named Gentil Bernard.* Madame 
d’Etioles used to pet him like a spoiled child. 
Some said he was her lover : however that may be, 
Madame de Pompadour, who, whether she had or 
had not a secret penchant for the poet, never forgot 
her old friends, procured for him, as soon as she 
came into power, the appointment of librarian to 
the king at the chateau of Choisy, where she built 
him, at her own expense, a little cottage ornée, 
named by the poets of the time, the Parnassus of 
the French Anacreon. This appointment was a 
complete sinecure, for we know that the king never 
ae a book, and we are equally assured that 
ernard never put his foot inside the library. 

We have already named the Abbé, afterwards 
Cardinal, de Bernis; and, as he was the only in- 
dividual who ever succeeded in being admitted into 
the entire confidence of the royal favorite, a brief 
notice of his birth, and rise and fall at court, may 
not be altogether out of place, so closely linked for 
ag years were his fortunes with those of Madame 
de Pompadour. 

Joachim de Pierres, Abbé de Bernis, was born 
at Saint-Marcel, near Narbonne, in the month of 
May, 1715. His family, which was of the most 
ancient noblesse, was allied to the king through the 
house of Rohan; a circumstance, however, which 
did not prevent it being one of the poorest in the 
kingdom. As his relatives had nothing to give 
Joachim, they made him an abbé. Like Bernard, 
he came when very young to Paris, confiding in 
his many planet, smiling on every one, and rea 
ing a plentiful harvest of smiles in return. He 
was then a handsome young man, with a bright 
eye and an animated mouth. In figure he was 
herculean, and, here we find, in contradiction of 
Buffon’s saying, that the style was not the man, 
no more than it was with Bernard, who was also 
of large stature. 

Joachim passed the winter at Saint-Sulpice, but, 
like Boufflers a little later, far from singing the 
Canticles, he employed his time in the more mun- 
dane occupation of scribbling love-songs. At the 
end of the winter he was appointed vicar in a little 
town of his native department. ‘ Vicar!’’ said 
Joachim; ‘1 ‘Il not disturb myself for such a 
trifle.’’ Shortly afterwards he was nominated 
Abbé de Bernis; but not a step would he budge 
from the capital. In Paris then he remained, pen- 
niless it is true, but without a care or thought for 
the future, and full of confidence in his lucky planet 


* Pierre Bernard, nicknamed Gentil Bernard by Vol- 
taire,! was born at Grenoble about the same time as 
Louis XV. ‘It is strange,” said Madame de Pompa- 
dour later, ‘‘ that two lovers should be born for me during 
the same season—a king and a poet.’ Bernard ever re- 
fused all favors, and was singularly devoid of ambition. 
‘What can I do for you, my dear poet?’ Madame de 
Pompadour is reported to have said on her coming into 

wer. Bernard contented himself with kissing the 
land of the marchioness. ‘Go to,” returned she, “ you 
will never get on in the world.” 


1 This nickname was given in a poetical invitation to a supper 
party at Madame Duchatelet’s, sent by Voltaire to the poet :— 
Au nom du Pinde et de Cythére 
Gentil Bernard est averti, 





Que |’Art d’Aimer doit Samedi 
Venir souper chez |’Art de Plaire, 
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—a confidence which, it must be said, was not mis- 

laced. His acquaintance with Madame d’Etioles 
tae through an intrigue which he had with a 
certain marchande des modes, who worked for the 
future favorite. Having perceived the young girl 
one night at the theatre in company with her lover, 
Madame d’Etioles summoned her the following 
morning to her house, and in the course of conver- 
sation inquired if that handsome young man she 
had with her at the theatre was her cousin. 

** No, madame,”’ replied the milliner; ‘‘ he is 
my lover.”’ 

‘** Ah, indeed! he is your lover, is he? And 
what does he do?” 

‘* No great things, madame ; he makes verses.”’ 

‘* A maker of verses !’’ said Madame d’Etioles ; 
‘that is amusing. Do not forget my cap, and tell 
your young poet to come and see me.”’ 

In consequence of this invitation Bernis called | 
on Madame d’Etioles, who received him with all | 
the graces in the world, and, from that hour, com- 
menced a friendship which lasted for many years, 
and was the origin of De Bernis’ future advance- 
ment in the world. 

Despite his great acquaintances, our abbé was 
none the richer ; but he laughed gayly at his pov- 
erty, and waited for better times. According to 
all accounts the garret which he inhabited was in a 
wretchedly dilapidated condition; his furniture 
consisted of a ‘* bad bed covered with some mules’ 
saddle-cloths, which M. D. Ferriol had brought 
from Constantinople, a rickety table covered with 





books and papers and faded bouquets, and an old | 
worm-eaten arm-chair.”’ Our abbé’s purse was no | 
better garnished than his lodgings; and so well- | 
known was this fact in the world, that Senae de | 
Meilhan tells us, that “‘ when the Abbé de Bernis | 
supped out some one of the party always gave him | 
a crown to pay his coach-hire. At first this gift | 
had been invented as a pleasantry, on the abbé in- | 
variably refusing to stay to supper, alleging as an 
excuse that he had no carriage; but it was a/| 
pleasantry which continued for some time.” 

In society, however, De Bernis was a general 
favorite, and was everywhere welcomed with open 
arms. They doated on Bernard, and they doated 
also on De Bernis. Voltaire wrote in verse to 
both, Duclos spoke of their wit, Helvetius gave 
them suppers, and the women did their best to spoil 
them. 

From Cardinal de Fleury, however, our abbé 
received a rebuff. Having, in order to humor his | 
relative, the Princess de Rohan, who had lately 
taken him by the hand, applied to the minister for 
a convent, the latter sternly replied— 

** Monsieur |’ Abbé your debaucheries render you 
unworthy of the favors of the church. As long as 
I remain in power you shall obtain nothing.”’ 

** Well, monseigneur,”’ replied De Bernis, *‘ 1 ’Il 
wait.” 

This repartee was an event; it was repeated and 
applauded everywhere until it reached the ears of 
royalty itself. 

On Madame de Pompadour coming to power, the 
Princess de Rohan deigned to write to her in be- 
half of her dear abbé. ‘* Madame la marquise,”’ 
she wrote, “ you have not forgotten M. |’ Abbé de 
Bernis; you will deign, I trust, to do something 
for him; ke is worthy of your favors.’’ A propos 
of this letter, Madame de Pompadour wrote the 
following to some minister of the day: “I forgot, 
my dear Nigaud, to ask you what you have done 
for the Abbé de Bernis; write me word, I beg of 
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you, as I shall see him on Sunday.’’ Like Vol- 
taire, Madame de Pompadour had the mania of 
nicknaming her friends and acquaintances; even 
the king himself figured more than once in her 
grotesque vocabulary.* 

Madame de Pompadour presented her dear poet 
to the king with a smile which so charmed Louis 
XV. that he offered De Bernis, in the first instance, 
an apartment in the Tuileries, and a pension of 
1500 livres a year ; and so cleverly did the future 
cardinal play his cards, by insinuating himself into 
the good graces ef both the king and his mistress, 
that, after a sojourn of two years at the chateau, he 
was appointed ambassador from the court of France 
at Venice. 

But it would appear that the Queen of the Adri- 
atic did not suit the inclinations of our abbé; he 
sighed for Versailles, and the petits soupers of 
Louis XV. After a very short sojourn in Venice 
he demanded his recall from Madame de Pompadour, 
and on his return composed an epistle to his fair 
protectress, the opening lines of which we give as 
a fair specimen of his powers of versification :— 

On avait dit que l’enfant de Cythére 

Prés du Lignon avait perdu le jour ; 
Mais je l’ai vu dans le bois solitaire 

Od va rever Ja jeune Pompadour, 
Il était seul ; le flambeau qui l’éclaire 
Ne brillait plus ; mais les prés d’alentour 
L’onde, les bois, tout annongait l'amour. 





For the space of ten years the Abbé de Bernis 
was the shadow of Madame de Pompadour ; he fol- 
lowed her everywhere, sometimes even too far. 
Louis XV. would meet him in all parts of the 
palace, in the private as well as the state apartments, 
which would make him say sometimes—‘t Where 
are you going, Monsieur l’Abbé?’’ Our abbé 
would bow and smile, but say nothing. True to 
his character of abbé, he would listen at all the 
doors, saying that the chateau of the Tuileries was 
for him but one huge confessional. He ended, 
however, by knowing all things, and by sitting in 
council with the king and his mistress; and a 
precious trio, it must be owned, they made. 

But evil times were coming on our abbé. In the 
ministry he was assailed by showers of chansons and 
epigrams. ‘The Count de Tressan, above all, over- 
whelmed him with a violent satire. He could no 
longer hold his ground. Every one began to grow 
tired of him, even the fair president of the council ; 
this was the coup de grace. The Duc de Choiseal, 
after replacing him in the good graces of Madame de 
Pompadour, succeeded also to his portfolio as minis- 
ter. As some compensation, however, they gave him 
the cardinal’s hat; a circumstance which elicited 
from some wit of the day the following couplet :— 

On dirait que Son Eminence 
N’eut le chapeau de cardinal 
Que pour tirer sa révérence. 


Shortly afterwards he was appointed Archbishop 
of Alby; but, according to custom, he never ap- 
peared in his diocese. In 1769 he departed for 
Rome, being nominated ambassador at the conclave 
for the nomination of Clement XIV., that priest so 
gay, so gentle, and so witty, who has written that 
sad people are like shrubs which never flower. 


* She always called De Bernis her pigeon pattu, (splay- 
footed pigeon—on account of his large feet and his love- 
songs.) Voltaire had previously nicknamed him Babet 
le bouquetiére, at first because the abbé always introduced 
flowers into his poetry ; afterwards, on account of the re- 
semblance he bore to a flower girl who used to sell bou- 
quets at the doors of the opera. 
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ae and cardinal understood each other admirably 
well. Our cardinal never returned to France; he 
had found in Rome a second fatherland, as sweet to 
his old age as France had been to his youth. He 
inhabited the magnificent palace, which was for a 
time the hospitable refuge for all French travellers. 
All had ready welcome, from the humble priest 
and poor artist to the princes and princesses of 
the blood royal. To use his own words—‘ He 
kept an auberge of France in a square of Furope.”’ 
He died in 1794, faithful to his God and to his king, 
and bitterly denouncing the French Revolution, 
which had despoiled him of his half million of 
frances per annum, and had swept disdainfully away 
all the pretty artificial flowers of his most artificial 
poetry. He died solitary and poor—a strong con- 
trast to the style in which he had lived. But to 
return. 

Madame d’Etioles passed in the eyes of the world 
as a perfect model of a virtuous wife. She swore 
eternal fidelity to her husband, unless Louis XV. 
should fall in love with her—a reservation her 
husband was the first to laugh at. At first this 
strange condition was spoken of as an excellent 
joke in the house; from thence it spread abroad, 
and finally reached Versailles. Butthe king, wish- 
ing to joke in return, contented himself with say- 
ing—‘* I should like very much to see this hus- 
band.” 

M. d’Etioles possessed an abandoned chateau in 
the forest of Senart; Madame d’Etioles, having 
heard that the king frequently hunted in the forest, 
persuaded her husband to have the chateau newly 
furnished, and put into a habitable state, alleging 


that the physicians had recommended a change of |: 


air for her vapors. ‘The husband, suspecting noth- 
ing, had the chateau refurnished and decorated in the 
most superb style. Once installed in her new abode, 
Madame d’Etioles gave orders for the building of 
three or four carriages of a most fairy-like light- 
ness and elegance of form, in which she might 
drive away her vapors. According to her expec- 
tations, she frequently met the king in the forest ; 
at first Louis XV. passed her by without bestow- 
ing the slightest attention either on her or her 
equipages ; afterwards he remarked her horses— 
** What a pretty phaeton!’’ said he, on meeting 
her for the third time. At length he remarked the 
lady herself, but it was merely to bestow a passing 
remark upon her beauty. 

Madame d’Etioles, however, was not to be re- 
pelled; she continued to pass before the eyes of the 
royal sportsman : ‘‘ sometimes as a goddess from 
Olympus, sometimes as an earthly queen; at one 
time she would appear in an azure robe, seated in a 
rose-colored phaeton, at another in a robe of rose 
color, in a phaeton of pale blue.”’ * 

In after days, Madame de Pompadour, recalling 
to mind all these follies—serious though for her— 
said to the Prince de Soubise—*I can imagine 
myself reading a strange book; my life is an iim- 
possible romance ; I cannot believe in it.” 

At Etioles, private theatricals were the fashion ; 
Madame d’Etioles was the Clairon, the Camargo, 
and the Dangeville of the troop, which counted 
among its members some of the most illustrious 
personages of the day. Marshal de Richelieu, 
who was to be found wherever gallantry flourished, 
was an assiduo.s and constant spectator at these 
réunions. Madame d’Etioles, it is said, endeavored 


* Soulavie, Mémoires Historiques de la Cour de France 
pendant le faveur de Madame de Pompadour. 
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on more than one occasion to entice the king be- 
hind the scenes; but Louis, kept constantly in view 
by Madame de Chateauroux, never once left the 
royal box. 

Two summers thus passed away without Madame 
d*Etioles obtaining aught from the king save a cold 
and distant glance, or a passing word or two; and 
this, for a woman of her ambition, was not sufficient. 
She returned to Paris at the close of the summer 
season, determined to change once more her plan 
of attack. A good opening was now before her, 
for Madame de Chateauroux was dead—the throne 
of the favorite vacant; not an hour was to be lost, 
for, with Louis XV., who could tell how soon a 
successor might be appointed ! 

The wished-for opportunity at length presented 
itself. In the month of December, 1744, a series 
of magnificent fétes were given at the Hotel de 
Ville; the women were masqued. In the course 
of the evening Madame d’Etioles succeeded in ap- 
proaching the king— 

“* Sire,”’ she said, ‘* you must explain to me, if 
you please, a strange dream. I dreamt that 1 was 
seated on a throne for an entire day ; I do not affirm 
that this throne was the throne of France, yet | 
dare assert that it was a throne of purple, of gold, 
and of diamonds; this dream torments me—it is at 
once the joy and torment of my life. Sire, for 
mercy’s sake, interpret it for me.”’ 

** The interpretation is very simple,’’ replied the 
king; “‘ but, in the first place, it is absolutely 
necessary that that velvet masque should fall.” 

** You have seen me.”’ 

** Where ?”’ 

‘In the forest of Senart.” 

** Then,”’ said the king, ‘* you can divine that 
we should like to see you again.” 

About a month or two after this interview, ac- 
cording to some biographers, Madame d’Etioles, 
being determined by a coup de main to attain her 
grand object, namely, the securing a permanent 
footing at Versailles, arrived one morning at the 
palace in a state of violent agitation, and demanded 
an audience of the king. One of the gentlemen ush- 
ers, a certain M. de Bridge, who had been a guest 
at Etioles during the festivities of the preceding 
season, conducted her into the presence of Louis 
** Sire,’ she exclaimed, ‘* I am lost ; my husband 
knows my glory and my misfortune. | come to 
demand a refuge at your hands. If you shelter me 
not from his anger he will kill me.”’ 

From that hour she took up her residence at 
Versailles to quit it no more. 

We know that Louis XV, passed his life in a 
state of constant lassitude and ennui, from which it 
was almost impossible to arouse him; indolence, 
indeed, may be said to have been the predominant 
trait in his character; he hated politics and politi- 
cal matters, and all allusions to state affairs were 
most irksome to him. 

‘* Your people suffer, sire,”’ said the Duke de 
Choiseul to him one day, after a long political 
harangue. 

** Je m’ennuie!”’ replied the king. 

By skilfully and constantly varying the amuse- 
ments of her royal lover, with hunting parties, 

romenades, fétes, spectacles, and petits soupers, 
Madame d’Etioles was enabled to strengthen her 
empire over the heart of Louis XV., by making 
him feel how necessary she had become to his hap- 
piness. One striking advantage she had over her 





predecessors, and this was, the art she possessed 
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of being able to metamorphose herself at all hours 
of the day. No one could better vary the play of 
her physiognomy than Madame de Pompadour. 
At one time she would appear languishing and 
sentimental as a madonna; at another, lively, gay, 
and coquettish, as a Spanish peasant girl. She 
possessed also, in a marvellous degree, the gift of 
tears; none knew better than she did when to 
weep, or how many tears it was necessary to shed. 
As a poet of the time has said—‘‘ She wept with 
so much art that she was enabled to give to her 
tears the value of pearls.’’ Those who had seen 
her in the morning superb, imperious, a queen in 
all the splendor of power, would find her in the 
evening gay, whimsical, capricious, presiding over 
one of these petits soupers with all the exuberant 
and madeap gayety of an actress after the theatre. 
The Abbé Soulavie, who saw her often, has left 
us a well-studied portrait of the favorite :— 


In addition to the charms of a beautiful and animated 
countenance, Madame de Pompadour possessed also, in 
an eminent degree, the art of transforming her features ; 
and each new combination, equally beautiful, was another 
result of the deep study she had made of the affinity be- 
tween her mind and her physiognomy. Without in the 
least altering her position, her countenance would become 
a perfect Proteus. 


With intuitive tact, Madame de Pompadour very 
quickly perceived that in order to amuse a king who 
took neither interest nor pleasure in arts and letters, 
other and more material enjoyments were necessary. 
She commenced, then, by transforming herself into 
an actress. The king was there like a wearied 
spectator of life; she felt that, in order to interest 
and enliven him, it was necessary to diversify 
frequently her character, and the spirit of her char- 

acter. ‘I'wenty times a day would she change her 
’ dress, her appearance, and even her manner of 
walking and speaking; passing from gayety to 
gravity, from songs and smiles to love and senti- 
ment; with siren-like voice, and a heart as light 
as the bird of the air, she would invent a thousand 
graceful blandishments for the amusement of her 
royal lover. Her beauty, which was marvellous, 
served her well in all these metamorphoses. She 
dressed, too, with exquisite art. Among the many 
costumes which she has invented, we may cite one 
which made quite a furore in its day, and this was 
the negligé a la Pompadour ; a robe in the form of 
a Turkish vest, which designed with peculiar grace 
the contour of the figure. She would frequently 
= entire mornings at her toilet in company with 

wuis XV.,who would stand by giving his opinion 
and advice respecting the different costumes she 
adopted. The king, however, grew tired at length 
of having but one comedian. In vain would she 
disguise herself, sometimes as a farm girl, some- 
times as a shepherdess; at one time as a peasant 
girl, at another as a nun, in order to surprise him, 
or rather, to allow herself to be surprised by him 
in some one or other of the many turnings and 
windings of the park of Versailles. ‘The king had 
at first been charmed by the novelty of the amuse- 
ment, but by degrees he discovered that it was 
always one and the same woman under a thousand 
different disguises. 

Perceiving that the king began to grow tired of 
this species of comedy, she had a theatre constructed 
in the medal-room of the palace, she herself nomi- 
nating the actors and actresses whom she considered 
worthy of performing with her on a stage which 
was to have but the king and a few favorite court- 
iers for audience. ‘The Duc de Valliére was ap- 
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pointed stage-manager and director ; for prompter 
they took an abbé, most probably the Abbé de 
Bernis; the company consisted of the Due d’Or- 
léans, the Due d’Agen, the Due de Nivernais, the 
Due de Duras, the Comte de Maillebois, the Due 
de Coigny, the Marquis d’Entraigues, the Duchesse 
de Brancas, the Comtesse d’Estrade, and Madame 
d’Angevilliers. The theatre opened with a piéce 
de circonstance, by Dufresny, the poet, entitled Le 
Mariage fait et rompu, in allusion to the marriage 
of Madame de Pompadour with M. d’Etioles. The 
little troop commenced with comedy, but soon de- 
scended to opera and ballet. In song and dance, 
as well as in the representation of the passions, 
Madame de Pompadour was the only actress of real 
talent. In the characters of peasant girls she was 
unsurpassed ; but her chef d’auvre was the part of 
Collette in Rousseau’s Devin de Village, which 
she played with a naiveté and tenderness that won 
all hearts. 

Nothing wasmore difficult than to gain admission 
to this theatre of dukes and duchesses, the tickets 
of admission for which were given by the king 
alone ; and it must be said that Louis showed him- 
self a much more rigorous janitor of his theatre 
than he was of his palace ; consequently it was no 
slight favor for Voltaire, who had for a length of 
time aspired to the pleasures of Versailles, to see 
his Enfant Prodigue played on the boards of the 
court theatre. Voltaire had, like all men, the 
weakness of wishing to govern the state; intoxi- 
cated with literary successes, he now aspired to 
political honors. He hoped to become minister or 
ambassador through the favor of Madame de Pom- 
padour ; and with a little more tact he might have 
become ambassador, minister, or even cardinal had 
he wished it; but at the very moment when he 
fancied he had attained the object of his ambition, 
he lost it forever by writing the famous lines, com- 
mencing— 


Pompadour, vous embellisez 
La cour, le Parnasse, et Cythére. 


These verses, as we know, provoked a little re- 
monstrance from the queen and her daughters ; all 
was lost for Voltaire, despite the good-will of 
Madame de Pompadour, who, for the rest, seeing 
that the cause was a bad one, cared not to risk her 
own favor by imprudent attempts. Voltaire never 
pardoned the marchioness her lukewarm interces- 
sion; and, like a true poet, revenged himself by a 
succession of madrigals, chansons, and rhymes, 
without number—-all levelled, though in a playful 
way, at the head of the favorite. 

Duelos and Rousseau were more severe. Duclos, 
fully impressed with the idea that he was a great 
historian, as impartial as he was _passionless, 
judged her harshly. He feared passing for a 
courtier, and he was unjust. She had attempted to 
attach Rousseau to herself; but the proud Genevese 
republican wrote her a letter which cut short all 
further negotiations.* She always esteemed him, 
however, in a high degree. One day, when Mar- 
shal de Mirepoix, in the course of conversation, 
advised her not to trouble her head about that owl, 
she replied— 


* Madame—I had fancied for a moment that it was 
through error that your messenger had remitted me 100 
louis for copies which are charged but twelve francs. He 
has undeceived me. Permit me to undeceive you in my 
turn. My savings enable me at present to enjoy a revenue 
of about 540 livres, all deductions made. My work brings 
me in annually a sum almost equal to this ainount ; I have 
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“Tt is an owl certainly, but it is Minerva’s 
owl.” 

Madame de Pompadour, with the design of still 
further strengthening her power at court, conceived 
the idea of calling in the powers of the church to 
her aid. ‘The Prince de Soubise, who was one of 
her most devoted courtiers, took upon himself the 
task of procuring an indulgent Jesuit, who would 
consent to confess and absolve her from all the sins 
she had committed at court. Pére de Sacy, the 
priest alluded to, had, though a Jesuit, preserved 
in some sort the habits and feelings of a man of the 
world ; he could, when it suited his purpose, be of 
his century, and would occasionally laugh a little 
at the severities of his order. ‘To him, then, the 
Prince de Soubise proceeded. At first he showed 
himself rather restive. 

** Recollect,”’ said the prince to him, ‘‘ from the 
confessional of the marchioness to the confessional 
of the king there is but a step.” 

Pére de Sacy could not resist the “temptation of 
such an attractive position ; he went to the mar- 
chioness. Madame de Pompadour, proud of having 
for a confessor a man who had been appointed 
procureur-général of the missions, received him 
most graciously. She had other reasons also for 
seeking to conciliate the Jesuit—her principal one 
was this:—Up to this time the Jesuitical party 
that had risen against her at Versailles, the queen, 
the dauphin, Pére Griffet, Cardinal de Luynes, the 
Bishop of Verdun, and M. de Nicolai, had hoped 
to drive her from court as a miscreant. 
declared worthy of heaven by a Jesuit of such high 
standing as Pére de Sacy, would she not become in 
some sort inviolable and sacred? With these 
designs, then, she put in force all her arts of 
seduction against her confessor; never did she 
display more grace, wit or beauty. Pére de Sacy, 
who allowed himself to be taken captive unresist- 
ingly by the battery of charms thus brought to bear 
upon him, visited her seven or eight times to speak 
of confession, without, however, coming to any 
conclusion upon the subject. As the good city of 
Paris had not at the moment any matter of graver 
importance wherewith to occupy its attention, it 
began to grow witty on the subject of this confes- 
sion ; a thousand chansons were composed upon the 
father confessor and his fair penitent. Piron 
arrived one evening at the Café Procope, exclaiming 
that he had news from Versailles. 

‘* Well,’’ inquired some one, “‘ has the mar- 
chioness confessed !”’ 

‘** No,”’ replied Piron ; ‘* Madame de Pompadour 
cannot agree with Pére de Sacy as to the style of 
confession.”’ 

The following day there was a great uproar 
among the Jesuits; the procureur-général of the 
missions was summoned before their council of ten, 
and was obliged to confess himself. He received a 
severe reprimand from the superior of the order, 
and, as the price of his absolution, was commanded 
to refuse his counsels to the marchioness, and to 
excuse himself in the best manner he could for his 
previous delay. ’ 

Pére de Sacy accordingly presented himself for 
the last time before Madame de Pompadour, and 
the following conversation took place :— 


then a considerable superfluity ; I employ it to the best 
of my power, though I scarcely give any alms. If, con- 
trary to all appearances, age or infirmities should some 
day incapacitate me from following my usual occupations, 


I have a friend. 
Paris, August 18, 1762. J. J. Rousseau. 





Now, once 
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** We cannot grant you, madame,’ began the 
holy father, ‘‘ the absolution you desire; your 
sojourn at court far from your husband—the public 
scandal relative to the favor which it is alleged 
the king accords you, does not permit of your 
approaching the holy table. The priest who would 
sanction such a proceeding, in place of absolving 
you, would pronounce a double condemnation— 
yours and his own ; whilst the public, accustomed 
to judge harshly the conduct of the great, would 
confirm the sentence beyond appeal. You have 
testified to me, madame, that you are desirous of 
fulfilling the duties of a good Christian; but exam- 
ple is the first of these duties, and, in order to obtain 
and merit absolution, your first proceeding must be 
to return to M. d’Etioles, or at least quit the court, 
and seek, by penitence and charity, to repair the 
sins you have committed against that society whose 
laws you have outraged, and which declares itself 
scandalized at your separation from your husband.”’ 

Madame de Pompadour heard these words with 
the calmness and immobility of a statue ; but as soon 
as the priest had terminated she burst forth— 

*“ Pére de Sacy,’’ she exclaimed, violently, 
** you are a fool, an impostor, a true Jesuit. Do 
you understand me? You have sought to enjoy a 
triumph over me by witnessing the state of embar- 
rassment in which you imagined | was placed ; you 
would gladly, you and yours, see me far from the 
king ; but, poor, short-sighted mortals that you are ; 
know that I am here as powerful as you imagine 
me weak and tottering ; and, in spite of you, in spite 
of all the Jesuits in the world, I shall remain at 
court, whilst you and your pack will not only be 
banished from court, but driven ignominously out 
of the kingdom.” 

From that hour the fall of the Jesuits was 
decreed. ‘The holy fathers imagined that the mar- 
chioness, like Madame de Chateauroux, was but the 
queen of a day; but they were mistaken. To do 
them justice, it must be allowed they believed that 
nothing was to be feared from such an enemy ; for 
it is very certain that had they seen the power of this 
woman, who had all the firmness and decision of 
character of a man, or rather of a revengeful woman, 
they would, beyond a doubt, have permitted her to 
approach the holy table, or even have canonized 
her, had she been desirous of the honor. 

Madame Pompadour was born with noble in- 
stincts ; her bitterest enemies have never denied 
that she possessed the most refined taste in all mat- 
ters connected with the arts or letters. She sought 
to make of Louis XV. an artist-king ; and it must 
be said to her praise that she ever strove to rouse 
him from his habitual indolence and Jassitude by 
leading his inclinations into healthy channels. 
But, unfortunately, Louis XV., unlike his prede- 
cessor, could never understand that great monuments 
often make the glory of kings. 

The petits soupers of Versailles would occasion- 
ally shed a ray of sunshine, or rather lamp-light, 
over Louis the Fifteenth’s habitual ennui. After 
supper, chansons, sallies, and repartee, would be 
the order of the night. Occasionally at these sup- 
per-parties some brilliant things would be said. 
One evening, when some one sang a complaint upon 
the misfortunes of our first father, Adam, the king 
improvised the following couplet, worthy of the best 
chansons of Collé :— 


Il n’eut qu’une femme avec lui, 
Encor c’était la sienne ; 
Ici je vois celles d’autrui, 
t ne vois pas la mienne. 
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Louis XV. had, as we see, his moments of poeti- | 
cal inspiration. Anacreon could not have sung, 
better than this. 

Madame de Pompadour, born in the ranks of | 
the people, and seating herself unceremoniously on 
the throne of Blanche of Castile—Madame de Pom- 
pedoar, protecting philosophers and suppressing | 

esuits, treating the great powers of the earth with | 
the same sans fagon as she did artists and men of | 
letters—was one of the thousand causes, petty and | 
trifling in themselves, which eventually accelerated | 
the great French Revolution. Madame Dubarry 
but imitated her predecessor when she called a 
noble duke a sapajou (ape.) ‘The mot is pretty 
well known ; ‘‘Annoncez le sapajou de Madame la 
Comtesse Dubarry,’’ said a great lord of the court 
of Louis XV. one day. It would be a curious and 
most amusing task to enrich the French peerage 
with all the sobriquets bestowed by the mistresses 
of Louis XV. as titles of nobility upon the courtiers 
of Versailles. More than one illustrious name, 
which has been cited by France with pride, has lost 
its lustre in the tainted atmosphere of Versailles. 

‘* Not only,’’ said Madame de Pompadour one 
day to the Abbé de Bernis—* not only have I all 
the nobility at my feet, but even my lap-dog is 
weary of their fawnings.’’ In short, Madame de 
Pompadour reigned so imperiously, that once at 
Versailles, about the conclusion of dinner, an old 
man approached the king and begged him to have 
the goodness to recommend him to Madame de 
Pompadour. All present laughed heartily at this 
conceit ; except, however, the marchioness. 

Madame de Maintenon had not more difficulty in 
amusing Louis XIV. when grown old and devout, 
than had Madame de Pompadour in diverting his 
successor, who, though still young, seemed like a 
man who had exhausted all the pleasures and en- 
joyments of life. About the time when the mar- 
chioness used to transform herself into milkmaids 
and peasant girls, she commenced building a very 
romantic hermitage in the park of Versailles, on 
the outskirts of the wood near the Saint Germain’s 
road: viewed from without, it seemed a true her- 
mitage, worthy in all points of an anchorite’s abode ; 
but within it was a dwelling more suited to some 
old roué of the Regency. Vanloo, Boucher, and 
Latour had covered the walls and ceilings with all 
the images of pagan art. The garden was a chef 
d’euvre ; it was a grove rather than a garden ; a 
grove peopled with statues, intersected by a multi- 
tude of winding paths and alleys, and abounding 
with a number of arbors, recesses, and ‘‘ shady) 
blest retreats.’’ In the middle of the garden there 
was a farm—a true model-farm—with its cattle, 
goats, and sheep, and all the paraphernalia of hus- 
bandry. The marchioness presided daily at the 
construction of this hermitage. 

‘* Where are you going, marchioness?’’ Louis 
XV. would say on seeing her going out so fre- 
quently. 

** Sire,’’ she would reply, ‘* Lam building myself 
a hermitage for my old age. You know I am 
rather devout : I shall end my days in solitude.” 

** Yes,”’ replied the king, * like all those who 
have loved deeply, or who have been loved deeply.” 

About the time when spring gives place to the 
first advances of summer; when the trees were in 
leaf, and the plants in flower; when the bright 
greensward, enamelled with its countless flowerets, 
— the alleys of the park, Madame de Pom- 
padour one morning begged Louis XV. to come 


| age more to his taste. 





and breadfast with her at the hermitage. 
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The king: was conducted thither by his valet. 
His surprise was great. At first, before entering, 
at the sight of the humble thatched roof, he imag- 
ined that he was about to breakfast like a true an- 


| chorite, and began to fear seriously that the mar- 
| chioness had not displayed much taste in the adorn- 


ment of her retreat. He entered the court and 
proceeded straight to the door of the hermitage. 
At this instant a young peasant girl advanced to 
meet him; as she was well made, delicate, and 
pretty-looking, the king began to find the hermit- 
With a deep reverence his 
guide begged of him to follow her to the farm. 

As he approached the farm, another peasant girl, 
more delicate still than the former, advanced to 
meet him, and, with a thousand reverences, pre- 
sented hima bow! of milk. At the sight of this 
pretty milkmaid, with her little straw hat coquet- 
tishly disposed on one side of her head, her white 
corset and blue petticoat, the king was charmed. 
Before taking the milk from her hands, he gazed at 
her a second time from head to foot. Her arms, 
which were uncovered, were white as lilies; she 
wore suspended from her neck a little gold cross, 
which seemed to lose itself in a magnificent bou- 
quet of flowers which she wore in her bosom; but 
what above all astonished the king were two little 
stockingless feet, encased in a pair of the most rus- 
tic sabots. With a motion of innocent coquetry, 
the pretty milkmaid drew one of her feet out of its 
wooden prison and placed it on the sabot. All at 
once the king recognized the marchioness, and 
avowed to her that for the first time in his life he 
had felt the desire of kissing a pretty foot. Mad- 
ame de Pompadour returned with her royal lover to 
the hermitage, where he could not sufficiently ad- 
mire the refined taste which had been displayed by 
the fa.r architect in the planning and arrangement 
of the building and grounds. This was the origin 
of what wasafterwards known as the notorious 
Pare-aux-cerfs. 

It would be a difficult matter to study the politi- 
cal system of Madame de Pampadour ; if, indeed, 
she can be said to have acted on a system. It can- 
not be denied that she possessed ideas, but more 
frequently her mind was a perfect chaos of caprices. 
It is well known, however, that the Duc de Choi- 
seul, who united in his own person the portfolios 
of three departments of the ministry, and who dis- 
posed of all power, followed to the letter the policy 
of Madame de Pompadour ; namely, in reversing 
the system of Louis X1V., in allying himself to 
Austria, and in forming a league, or rather a fam- 
ily pact, between the Bourbons of France, Italy, 
and Spain. ‘The policy of Madame de Pompa- 
dour it was which annexed Corsica to France, and, 
consequently, Bonaparte, who was born at the de- 
cease of the marchioness, owed to her his title of 
French citizen. 

Women look not to the future ; their reign is 
from day to day: women of genius, who have at 
various epochs sought to govern the world, have 
never contemplated the clouds which might be 
gathering in the distance; they have been able to 
see clearly enough within a narrow circle traced 
around them, but have never succeeded in piercing 
the shadows of futurity. ‘‘Aprés moi le déluge,” 
was Madame de Pompadour’s motto. 

The eighteenth century was a century of strik- 
ing contrasts. The prime minister after Cardinal 
de Fleury was Madame de Pompadour. With the 
cardinal, a blind religion protected the throne 
against the parliament ; with the rise of the mar- 
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chioness’ power we perceive the first dawnings of 
philosophy, tormenting in turns both the clergy and 
the parliament. Under Madame de Pompadour’s 
direction the king, had he been only as bold and 
determined as his mistress, would have become a 
greater king than ever. ‘The cardinal was miserly 
and avaricious, the marchioness liberal to prodi- 
gality ; she always said, and justly too, that money 
ought to flow freeiy from the throne like a gener- 
ous stream, fertilizing and humanizing the entire 
state. The cardinal had been hostile to Austria, 
and favorable to Prussia; the marchioness made 
war with Frederick to humor Marie-Thérése. 
The battle of Rosbach certainly belied her policy, 
but, to use her own words, ‘* Had she the privilege 
of making heroes ?”’ 

And, after all, is the historian justified in accus- 
ing this woman of all the dishonors and defeats 
of the reign of Louis XV.? She attained the 
power just as the old legitimate royalty—the roy- 
alty, as the French would call it, par la grace de 
Dieu—was fast giving way before the royalty of 
opinion. There was nothing left to be done at 
Versailles, simply because in Paris the power was 
already in the hands of Voltaire, Montesquieu, 
Rousseau, and Diderot. And so well did Madame 
de Pompadour comprehend this future royalty, that, 
far from seeking to arrest its progress, she, on the 
contrary, sought to meet it half way. For do we 
not find her openly protecting and encouraging the 
philosophers of the day; those very men who, by 
the mere force of ideas, were destined to overthrow 
that throne on which she herself was seated? ‘Thus 
we find also the various painters of thé time, in 
their several portraits of the favorite, never failing 
to represent her surrounded with all the more cele- 
brated revolutionary books of the day, such as 
the Encyclopedia, the Philosophical Dictionary, the 
Spirit of Laws, and the Social Contract. 

Madame de Pompadour, woman-like, loved re- 
venge ; and this, it must be said, was her worst 
vice. For a word she sent Latude to the Bastille ; 
for a couplet she exiled the minister Maurepas. 
Frederick, of Prussia, took it into his head one 
day, in a moment of gayety, to call her Cotillon II., 
instead of Madame la Marquise de Pompadour, and 
styled her reign of favor le régne de Cotillon; a 
witticism which so incensed her, that, according to 
some writers, we may trace to this petty cause the 
origin of the disastrous seven years’ war. 

The position of Madame de Pompadour at court 
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as first favorite was, by al! accounts, far from be- ' 


ing an enviable one ; as years rolled on she found 
herself necessitated to stoop to all kinds of mean- 
nesses, and to endure all sorts of humiliations, to 
preserve her already tottering empire. In order to 
make friends for herself in the parliament, she 
suppressed the Jesuits ; and she afterwards exiled 
the parliament in order to conciliate the clergy. 
Again, to prevent her royal, but most fickle-minded 
lover from choosing another mistress out of the 
ranks of the court ladies, she contrived that se- 
taglio, the notorious Parc-aux-cerfs, ‘* the pillow of 
Louis the Fifteenth’s debaucheries,’’ as Chateau- 
briand called it ; at the last, hated and despised by 
all France, Madame de Pompadour said to Louis 
XV., ‘* For merey’s sake, keep me near you: I 
rotect you; I take upon myself all the hatred of 
ened ; evil times are come for kings ; so soon as 
Iam gone, all the insults which are now levelled 
at Madame de Pompadour will be addressed to the 
king.”’ 
Among the many desperate attempts which were 
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made trom time to time to dethrone Madame de 
Pompadour, the following is the most curious :— 

M. d’Argenson and Madame d’Fstrade had 
resolved upon raising to the throne of the favorite 
the young and beautiful Madame de Choiseul, wife 
of the court usher. The intrigue was conducted 
with so much art that the king granted an inter- 
view. At the hour fixed upon for the meeting a 
great agitation reigned in the cabinet of the min- 
ister. M. d’Argenson and Madame d’Estrade 
awaited the event with anxiety; Quesnai, physi- 
cian to the king and the favorite, was also present. 
All at once Madame de Choiseul rushed into the 
room; Madame d’Estrade ran to meet her with 
open arms. 

** Well!” she exclaimed. 

** Yes,”’ replied Madame de Choiseul ; “I am 
loved ; she is going to be dismissed. He has given 
me his royal word on it.” 

A burst of joy resounded through the cabinet. 
Quesnai was, as we know, the friend of Madame de 
Pompadour ; but he was at the same time the friend 
of Madame d’Fstrade. M. d’Argenson imagined 
that in this revolution he would remain neuter at 
least, but he was mistaken. 

** Doctor,” said he “ nothing changes for you ; 
we trust that you will remain with us.” 

** Monsieur le Comte,” coldly replied Quesnai, 
rising from his seat, ‘‘ 1 have been attached to 
Madame de Pompadour in her prosperity, and I 
shall remain so in her disgrace ;’’ and so saying he 
left the room. 

This Quesnai, of whom we have just made men- 
tion, was a man of uncouth and rustic manners, a true 
Danubian peasant. He inhabited a little entresol 
above the apartments of Madame de Pompadour at 
Versailles, where he would pass the whole of his 
time absorbed in schemes of political economy. 
Quesnai, however, did not want for friends, as he 
could boast of the esteem of all the most illustrious 
philosophers of the day. For those persons who 
did not go to court would come once a month to 
dine with the court physician. Marmontel, in his 
Memoirs, relates that he has dined there in company 
with Diderot, D’Alembert, Duclos, Helvetius, ‘Tur- 
got, and Buffon—a goodly array of intellect. Thus 
on the ground floor they deliberated on peace and 
war, on the choice of ministers, the suppression of 
the Jesuits, the exile of the parliament, and the 
future desiinies of France ; while above stairs those 
who had not power, but who possessed ideas, 
labored unwittingly at the future destinies of the 
world. What was concocted in the rez-de-chaussée 
was demolished in the entresol. It would fre- 
quently happen, too, that Madame de Pompadour, 
who could not receive the guests of Quesnai, in her 
own apartments, would ascend to those of her 
physician to see and chat with them. 

ivery Sunday morning Madame de Pompadour 
received at her toilet all the artists, literary men, 
and great personages of the court, who had the 
entrée of her apartments. Marmontel relates that 
on the arrival of Duclos and De Bernis, who never 
missed a single Sunday, she would say to the first, 
with a light air, ‘* Bon jour, Duclos ;’’ to the 
second, with an air more amiable, ‘* Bon, jour 
abbé ;’’ accompanying her words occasionally with 
a little tap on his cheek. Artists and men of let- 
ters were invariably better received than the titled 
courtiers of France ; while many of the nobility 
were truly lords-in-waiting, the two Vanloos, De 
la Tour, Boucher, and Cochin, had never to remain 
in the antechamber. The account of her first and 
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only interview with Crebillon is interesting. Some 
one had informed her that the old tragic poet was 
living in the Marais, surrounded by his cats and 
dogs, in a state of poverty and neglect. ‘* What 
say you!”’ she exclaimed, ** in poverty and neglect !”’ 
She ran to seek the king, and asked for a pension 
for the poet of one hundred louis a year from her 
privy purse. When Crebillon came to \V ersailles 
to thank her, she was in bed. ‘* Let him come in,’’ 
she exclaimed,”’ *‘ that I may see the gray-headed 
genius.”’ At the sight of the fine old man—Cre- 
billon was then eighty years of age—so poor and 
yet so proud, she was affected to tears. She re- 
ceived him with so touching a grace that the old poet 
was deeply moved. As he leaned over the bed to 
kiss her hand, the king appeared. ‘* Ah, madame,”’ 
exclaimed Crebillon, ‘‘ the king has surprised us ! 
Tam lost!’? This sally amused Louis XV. vastly ; 
Crebillon’s success was decided. 

Madame de Pompadour passed her last days in a 
state of deep dejection. As she was now in the 
decline both of her favor and of her reign, she no 
longer had friends ; even the king himself, though 
still submitting to her guidance, loved her no more. 
The Jesuits, too, whom she had driven from court, 
overwhelmed her with letters, in which they strove 
to depict to her the terrors of everlasting punish- 
ment.* Every hour that struck seemed to toll for 
her the death-knel] of all her hopes and joys. On 
her first appearance at court, proud of her youth, 
her beauty, and her brilliant complexion, she had 
proscribed rouge and patches, saying that life was 
not a masked ball. She had now reached that sad 
period of life when she would be compelled to 
choose between rouge or the first wrinkles of incip- 
ient old age. ‘* I shall never survive it,”’ she used 
to say, mournfully. 

One night, during the year 1760, she was seized 
with a violent trembling, and, sitting up in bed, 
called Madame du Hausset. 

‘*T am sure,”’ she said, ‘I am going to die. 
Madame de Vintimille and Madame de Chateauroux 
both died as young as myself; it is a species of 
fatality which strikes all those who have loved the 
king. What | regret least is life—I am weary of 
flatteries and insults, of friendships and hatreds ; 
but own to you that I am terrified at the idea of 
being cast into some ditch or other, whether it be by 
the clergy, by Monseigneur the Dauphin, or by 
the people of Paris.”’ 

Madame de Hausset took her hands within her 
own, and assured her that if France had the mis- 
fortune to lose her, the king would not fail to give 
her a burial worthy of her rank and station. 

‘** Alas !’’ rejoined Madame de Pompadour, “ a 
burial worthy of me!—when we recollect that 
Madame de Mailly, repenting of having been his 
first mistress, desired to be interred in the cemetery 
of the Innocents ; and not only that, but even under 
the common water-pipes.”’ 

She passed the might intears. On the following 
morning, however, she resumed a little courage, 
and hastened to call to her aid all the resources of 
art to conceal the fitst ravages of time ; but in vain 
did she seek to recover that adorable smile which 
twenty years before had made Louis XV. forget 
that he was King of France. 


* The fear of losing her power, and of becoming once 
more a bourgeoise of Parie, perpetually tormented her. 
After she had succeeded in su pressing the Jesuits, she 
fancied she beheld in each monk of the order an assassin 


and a poisoner.—Mémoires historiques de la Cour de 
France. 
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From this time forth she showed herself in Paris 
no more ; and at court she would only appear by 
ceandle-light, and then in the apparel of a Queen of 
Golconda, crowned with diamonds, her arms covered 
with bracelets, and wearing a magnificent Indian 
robe, embroidered with gold and silver. She was 
always the beautiful Marchioness de Pompadour, 
but a closer inspection would show that the lovely 
face of former days was now but a made-up face, 
still charming, but, like a restored painting, show- 
ing evident symptoms of having been here and there 
effaced and retouched. It was in the mouth that 
she first lost her beauty. She had in early life 
acquired the habit of biting her lips to conceal her 
emotions, and at thirty years of age her mouth had 
lost all its vivid brilliancy of color. 

Some persons have stated that Madame de Pom- 
dour died from the effects of poison, administered 
either by the Jesuits, who never ceased persecuting 
her with anonymous letters, or by her enemies at 
Versailles ; but this story is not deserving of credit. 
Most persons are agreed that Madame de Pompa- 
dour died simply because she was five-and-forty 
years of age ; and, owing as she did all her power 
but to the charm of her beauty, its loss she was 
unable to survive. She suffered for a length of 
time in silence, hiding ever under a pallid smile 
the death she already felt in her heart. At length 
she took to her bed—that bed from which she was 
fated to riseno more. She was then at the chateau 
of Choisy; neither the king nor his courtiers 
imagined that her disease was serious, but she her- 
self well knew that her hour was come. She 
entreated the king to have her removed to Ver- 
sailles ; she wished to die upon the throne of her 
glory—to die as a queen in the royal palace, still 
issuing her orders to the troop of servile courtiers 
who were accustomed to wait humbly at her foot- 
stool. 

Like Diana de Poitiers, Gabrielle d’Estrées, and 
Madame de Maintenon, she died in April. The 
curé of the Madeline was present during her last 
moments. As the old man was preparing to retire, 
after giving her the benediction, she rallied for a 
moment, for she was then almost dead, and said to 
him, ‘* Wait a bit, Monsieur le Curé, we will go 
me eer These were her last words. 

Jp to this time the king had testified at least the 
semblance of friendship and gratitude towards 
Madame de Pompadour, but no sooner had she 
breathed her last than he began to consider how he 
could, in the speediest manner possible, get rid of 
her mortal remains. He gave immediate orders for 
the removal of the body to her house in Paris. As 
the conveyance was about to start, the king, who 
was standing at one of the windows of the chateau, 
seeing a violent hail-storm breaking over Versailles, 
said, with a smile, half sad, half ironical, ‘* The 
marchioness will have bad weather for her jour- 
ney!” 

That same day Madame de Pompadour’s will 
was opened in his presence. Although she had 
long since been far from his heart, he could not 
restrain a tear at the reading of the document. 

The marchioness, in her will, had forgotten none 
of her friends, nor any of her servants ; the king 
himself was named. ‘I entreat the king,’’ she 
wrote, “ to accept the gift I make him of my hotel 
in Paris, in order that it may become the palace of 
one of his children ; it is my desire that it may be- 
come the residence of Monseigneur le Comte de Pro- 
vence.’? This hdtel of Madame de Pompadour has 
since then been inhabited by illustrious hosts, for it 
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is better known at the present day under the 
designation of the Elysée Bourbon, or rather the 
Elysée National. 

adame de Pompadour had several residences ; 
she had received from the king an hétel at Paris 
and one at Fontainebleau ; the estate of Crecy, the 
chateau of Aulnay, Brimborion sur Bellevue, the 
seigniories of Marigny and of Saint-Rémy: an 
hétel at Compiégne, and one at Versailles; with- 
out counting the millions of frances in money 
bestowed at various times in addition to her regular 
income, for they never counted francs at Versailles 
then.* For all this, we find Louis XV. giving the 
Marquis de Marigny, her brother, an order for two 
hundred and thirty thousand franes, to assist him 
in paying the debts of the marchioness. (Journal of 
Louis XV., published at the trial of Louis XVI.) 

The marchioness was interred in a vault of the 
church of the Capuchins; by dint of interest and 
money her family had obtained the privilege of 
having a funeral oration pronounced over her mor- 
tal remains. This oration was a chef d’euvre, 
which ought most certainly to have been preserved 
for the honor of the church. Unfortunately this 
curious and most remarkable piece of eloquence 
was never printed, and history has inscribed but a 
few lines in its annals. hen the priest ap- 
proached the bier, he sprinkled the holy water, 
made the sign of the cross, and commenced his dis- 
course in the following terms :—‘‘ 1 receive the 
body of the most high and powerful lady, Madame 
la Marquise de Pompadour, maid-of-honor to the 

ueen. She was in the school of all virtues,’ &c. 

he remainder of this most edifying discourse is 
lost in oblivion, but surely the force of humbug 
could no further go. 

Montesquieu’s prediction concerning two remark- 
able personages of the eighteenth century (Voltaire 
and Madame de Pompadour) is curious—curious 
alike for its truth, and for the knowledge of the 
world displayed by the speaker. 

One day, while on a visit to Ferney, Montesquieu 
being alone in Voltaire’s magnificent saloon, which 
opened on the Lake of Geneva, was surprised by 
Marshal Richelieu (who had come over from Lyons 
to see how Voltaire would play in the Orphan of 
China) standing in deep thought before a pair of 
portraits which hung upon the wall. 

** Well, Monseigneur le Président,” said he, 
** you are studying, | perceive, Wit and Beauty.” 

** Wit and Beauty, marshal !’’ replied Montes- 
quieu ; ‘* you see before you the portraits of a man 
and a woman who will be the representation of our 
century.”’ 

And has not this prediction of Montesquieu’s 
been in some sort fulfilled’ Historians have styled 
the seventeenth century the century of Louis XIV. 
Could not the eighteenth be with more justice 
designated the century of Voltaire and Madame de 
Pompadour! For if these two characters be care- 
fully studied, the entire spirit of the age will in 
them be found faithfully depicted. 

But, O vanity of vanities! Madame de Pompa- 
dour, with all her wit, and grace, and beauty, after 
having strutted and fretted her little hour on life’s 
fitful stage, has vanished from the theatre of the 
world into utter oblivion, leaving, literally speaking, 
scarcely a trace behind. In the words of Diderot 
we may ask, ‘‘What now remains of this woman, 


* Except Louis XV., who, it is said, used to amuse 
himself by making a private treasury. When he lost at 
play, he used always to pay out of the royal treasury. 
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the dispenser of millions, who overthrew the entire 
political system of Europe, and left her country 
dishonored, powerless, and impoverished, both in 
mind and resources! The Treaty of Versailles, 
which will last as long as it can; a statue by 
Bouchardon, which will be always admired ; a few 
stones engraved by Gay, which will astonish a 
future generation of antiquarians; a pretty little 
picture by Vanloo ; and a handful of ashes.”’ 





From the Ladies’ Companion. 
THE SHADOW.—BY MRS. T. K. HERVEY. 


On the borders of the wide Yorkshire Moors, 
where the brown heath verges off and is lost in the 
full verdure of a luxuriant wooded steep, stood a 
small cottage. 

Such a homestead a shepherd might have owned, 
—so plain was its furniture—so few were its adorn- 
ments. A small stretch of garden-ground, enclosed 
by a thick and somewhat lofty hedge, in which, 
growing at random among the quickset thorn, waved 
a few maple branches, alone bore evidence, by its 
order, elegance, and beauty, that the cottage had 
no mere rustic for its inmate. 

Set in the midst of the garden, stood a dial-stone. 
It was a curious, antique thing, evidently never de- 
signed for the spot it now occupied. Neverthe- 
less, it was not ill-suited in its quaint old world 
adornings to the strange unbroken solitude where 
it thus found itself—the mummy of some former 
grandeur withdrawn from its place of pride to pre- 
side here at Nature’s simple feast. 

Standing alone beside the dial, her hand resting 
on the plate, stood a woman whose hair seemed 
prematurely gray. By the action of her fingers 
you at once divined the truth—she was blind. 
Tracing with cautious touch the entire circle of the 
dial, one finger at length indicated, with a sense 
full as keen as that of sight, the hour across which 
the shadow fell. There was a warm glow of sun- 
shine on all the hours but ene: only where the 
shadow rested was it cold to the blind woman’s 
touch. 

As she remained standing, like one whose 
thoughts, turned inward, ponder upon the past, a 
= © figure stole through the open cottage-porch, 
and, crossing the smooth lawn, stopped at the 
dreamer’s side. 

A new sense was now quickened. Lightly as 
the approaching foot had pressed the turf, the tu- 
tored ear of blindness caught up the sound. 

Passing her hand softly—as one would close the 
eyes of the dead—over the young face that drew 
near, she at the same moment, in a low unsteady 
voice, breathed the girl's name. 

‘*True to the hour, my Rachel! Come,’’ she 
added, ‘“‘I am more than usually feeble to-night ; 
let us sit and rest here where the scent from the 
limes is sweetest ;—it reminds me of my youth. I 
promised, my child, to unfold to you your history 
to-day. The hour is come ; the shadowing finger 
delays not :—listen, while there is yet time. How 
well I have loved you, your heart, 3 bomen an- 
swers for me—I need not speak it. ow first that 
love arose, before your dutiful affection and wil- 
lingly-rendered heart-service in my old age deep- 
ened and confirmed it, you shall now hear :— 

‘There were two daughters of my father’s 
house. I was the younger, and the less-beloved. 
I was a neglected child; and I knew and felt this 
sorely. 1 wasted much pity upon myself in those 
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days, I remember. I think otherwise now. I be- 
lieve that that neglect proved my greatest blessing ; 
it made me watchful of myself. Rachel, my child, 
you are beloved, and you love as youth only can 
love. Iam, therefore, dealing in no enigma when | 
speak to you of my own heart's history. Dear, 
dear child, your love is happy !—Thank Heaven 
for it ; but waste no tears on me. Richard Brae- 
brook—you start; yes, itis your father’s name— 
Richard Braebrook, while I thought he was woo- 
ing me, was my sister's chosen lover!—It was an 
old mistake. lame him not: the fault was mine. 

** Nay, do not fold me thus in the embrace of a 
daughter’s love ;—I am not your mother, my Ra- 
chel. And yet, come closer ; draw nearer to my 
heart :—dearer you could scarcely be !”’ 

The shadow, with true finger, crept stealthily 
over the dial, as the breathing of the speaker be- 
came short and thick. 

‘There are some few hours of that Jong past 
time,’’ she gasped, ‘* each of which stands out on 
my memory distinct and dark as the long shadow 
now resting on yonder dial-stone. The shadow 
you see there is the same that crept over it then. 
It is a living thing: I touch—I feel it. In the 
time to come, when I can no more take note of it 
as in the time past, other such spiritual presences 
shall darken other hours for some living human 
creature ; for each portion of time has its appointed 
work and its appointed spirit. ‘The coming hour is 
ruled by mine. Slowly for years have I noted how 
this same spirit-shadow has come and gone—draw- 
ing, with every added pang it brought, nearer and 
nearer for me to the great shadow-hour of all! 
This night it thrills my touch with its coldness, 
and I know that that last dark hour is not far dis- 
tant. 

“The first time in which I marked, as I have 
said, how black the shadow fell upon me, was that 
of my sister’s bridal. 

“The second, was the hour in which she died— 
giving birth to you, my Rachel. 

**Once more there fell an hour, from which the 
sun withdrew its face. Richard returned from In- 
dia, whither he had fled with his grief. And then, 
too Jate, Rachel, your father asked me to become 
his wife ! 

** All my old love—long hidden, long crushed— 
came back upon my heart. But his suit was vain. 
I could not think of my dead sister in her grave, 
and say to my sick heart—‘‘ 1 will be his wife, 
now that she is gone, whom we both loved so well.”’ 
He reasoned and urged—to no purpose. I was 
not to be moved. 

** But I was no more alone. Cleaving to you, 
and you only—the last link, the one spotless, 
priceless remembrance of the two beings I tad 
loved most deeply—I claimed to be your guardian ; 
and he gave you to my bosom. From that hour 
few shadows crossed my life’s dial. My soul was 
satisfied. 

‘“*'This heavy blindness, which all at once made 
the green earth black, was, at its first setting down 
upon me, asore burthen. It is lighter now ;—so 
light, I scarcely feel its pressure. It will not hide 
you from me long, Rachel. These eyes will be 
opened soon—in heaven. The shadow deepens, 
even now, over my father’s old gray dial-stone. I 
hear it stealing along over the sun-light that bright- 
ens every other hour—but this / 





**T grow faint, child. Once again—it may be 
= the last time—let me read your features as of 
Oo ? 

And again—with that blind motion of the soul 
rather than of the sense—she drew her wan hand 
over the face of the girl. 

Beneath her failing touch warm tears were flow- 
ing. She felt them—and felt them more than by 
the mere outward touch. 

‘Pardon, Lord,” she cried, “if this child’s 
tears are sweet to me!*’ With that she passed. 
Mingled with the murmur of the summer wind 
among the dropping blossoms of the limes, a hu- 
man sigh was heard to breathe. As the spirit of 
the blind woman took its flight—the shadow passed 
from the hour. 





From the Ladies’ Companion. 
DOWN THE MOSELLE. 


Many a time—many a time,— 
More than | could tell,— 
When, like vagrant Eastern rhyme, 

Wandered far through clime and clime 
Fancy from her cell,— 
She would of a bright eve dream, 
And a boat, ’twixt sun and stream, 
Guided by its own vagaries, 
Like a foam-bell blown by fairies ; 
Ne’er she hoped ‘mid toil and woe 
Such a real joy to know ;— 
Yet—sans care of sail or oar, 
Gazing on each vine-clad shore, 
Pleased as child who plays at King, 
Here, at ease, I float and sing, 
Down the fair Moselle. 


Many a town—many a town— 
Shielded warm and well 
Under cliff, where Bacchus’ crown 
With its garlands hides the frown 
Of rude citadel ,— 
Many a church with peakéd quire, 
Steep gray roof and lofty spire— 
Many a convent pale and hoary 
On its stream-worn promontory,— 
Humble shines the stream beside, 
Groves of walnut spreading wide, 
Songs from east to western hill 
Answering through the moonshine still, 
Honest weleome, greetings gay, 
These make glad the enchanted way 
Down the fair Moselle. 


Many a one—many a one,— 
More than I could tell,— 
Far and fond, or dead and gone, 
Aye beside me journey on, 
Aye beside me dwell. 
Oh, with every step to-day, 
*Mid green wave and mountain gray, 
Through the mists at morning wreathing, 
Through the night-airs sweetly breathing, 
Sorrows have | borne of theirs, 
Tender yearnings, loving prayers ; 
Lacking one most precious thing, 
Even while I float and sing ; 
Ye, who know what love can do, 
Speak! I wished for which of you? 
Down the fair Moselle. 
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From the special correspondent of the Morning Chronicle. 


DEPARTURE OF EMIGRANT VESSELS—-THE 
STOW-AWAYS—-THE ROLL-CALL. 


Tue Passenger Act of the 12th and 13th Victo- 
ria, besides specifying the berth-room, general 
accommodation, and stock of provisions for each 
passenger, regulates in a variety of ways the ob- 
servances to be adopted for the health and comfort 
of emigrants prior and subsequent to sailing. No 
passenger ship is allowed to proceed to sea until a 
medical practitioner, approved by the emigration 
officer of the re shall have inspected the medi- 
cine chest and passengers, and certified that the 
medicines, &c., are sufficient, and that the emi- 
grants are free from all contagious disease. For 
this service the medical practitioner receives a fee 
of a guinea per 100 passengers. ‘The first business, 
therefore, that the intending emigrant has to per- 
form, afier paying his passage-money, is to present 
himself at the medical inspector’s office. Scien 
done this, and been passed as free from disease, his 
ticket is stamped to show that he has undergone 
inspection. ‘Three lists of all the passengers are 
made out;—one for the government emigration 
agent, one for the custom-house, and one for the 
ship. But the inspection alluded to is not the only 
medical examination the emigrant has to undergo. 
The city and state of New York, as well as Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and other parts, have become 
very particular as to the kind of emigrants they will 

ermit to land. They were so much alarmed by 

e appearance of the myriads of wretched creatures 
whom the potato-rot and the cholera drove from 
Ireland across the Atlantic, that they issued strin- 
gent regulations, not only against the admission of 
persons suffering from contagious diseases, but 
against cripples and deformed people. Although 
the State of New York does not positively pro- 
hibit the immigration of the helpless, disabled, and 
deformed, it renders the captain of every emigrant 
vessel which brings them over, liable to a penalty 
of $75 for every such immigrant, and holds him 
responsible for the sustenance of every such person, 
for three years clear, without burdening the chari- 
ties, public or private, of the city of New York. 
‘The only exception made is in the case of deformed 
or helpless immigrants, who belong to families al- 
ready settled in America, and who will undertake 
the charge of them. A poll tax, or commutation 
money, of a dollar and a half per passenger, is also 
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the owner, charterer, or master of the ship, ‘ sub- 
sistence money,” at the rate of one shilling a day 
each. Should the detention be solely caused by 
wind and weather, and the passengers be main- 
tained on board with the same provisions and wa- 
ter as if they were at sea, the subsistence money is 
not payable. In consequence of the regulation of 
the Liverpool Dock Trust, which prohibits the use 
of fire and light on board of ships in the docks, 
these detentions, as stated in a previous letter of 
this series, are often the cause of considerable hard- 
— to the poor people. 

‘he Waterloo Dock is the principal station of 
the American liners in the port of Liverpool. A 
description of the departure of one or two of these 
vessels, and of the scenes on board, both in the 
Dock and in the Mersey, as well as an account of 
conversations held at various times with all classes 
of emigrants, may serve to convey an idea of that 
busy and interesting scene, the departure of a large 
emigrant ship with a full complement of passen- 
gers. It was a beautiful morning when I pro- 
ceeded to witness the departure of the Star of the 
West, Captain Lowber commander, a fine new ship, 
then on her first voyage, and registering 1,200 
tons. The scene in the dock at half-past eight in 
the morning was busy and animated in the extreme. 
All the cargo was on board, consisting principally 
of iron rails, the exportation of which to America 
is very largely on the increase. The greater part 
of the passengers was also on board; but every 
minute until half-past nine there was a fresh arrival 
of emigrants and their luggage. In consequence 
of the regulations, both of the British and Ameri- 
can governments, it was to be presumed that the 
living freight of the Star of the West was in good 
condition, and duly certified to be unlikely to be- 
come chargeable to our Transatlantic brethren of 
New York. It must be confessed, however, that 
they did not present a very favorable specimen of 
the genus man. Destitution and suffering, long- 
continued, possibly for generations, had done their 
work upon the greater number of them. It was 
not alone their personal uncleanliness and their 
wretched attire, but the haggard, sallow, and pre- 
maturely aged expression of their faces, that con- - 
veyed the idea of degradation and deterioration. 
The retreating forehead—the small, sunken nose— 
the projected jaws—the protruding teeth—and 
the listless, vacant look, were common amongst 
both old and young, and forcibly recalled the de- 





levied upon al) immigrants, the proceeds of which! scription of the Irish ef the southern and western 
are devoted to the support of the hospitals of New| districts, made by Mr. Gavan Duffy, himself an 
York. The captain of every emigrant ship had | Irishman, and not disposed, it may be presumed, to 
fyrmerly to sign a bond for the support, without exaggerate a description to the disadvantage of his 
charge on the public charity, for three full years, of | countrymen. ‘1 saw,’’ said he, ‘in the streets 
every steerage passenger whom he brought over ; | of Galway, crowds of creatures more debased than 
but the obligation was never enforced, and became, | the Yahoos of Swift ; creatures having only a dis- 
in fact, a dead letter. The regulation has since | tant and hideous resemblance to human beings ; 
been abolished, and the commutation money has | gray-headed old men, whose faces had hardened in- 
been raised from one dollar, its former amount, to! to a settled leer of mendicancy, simeous and semi- 
one dollar and a half, at which it is now fixed. In! human; and women filthier and more frightful than 
consequence of these regulations a supplementary | the harpies.’’ There were many such Irish people 
inspection of the emigrants by the médical officer | as these on board the Star of the West, on the morn- 
of the ship takes place as soon after the ship has| ing of her departure ; and the general appearance 
left the docks as the list of the passengers can be | of the majority to whom such a description would 
called over. not apply, was weakly and care-worn, bespeaking 

It sometimes happens that a ship cannot sail on | extreme poverty, neglect and apathy. There was 
the advertised day, either because she has not taken | one family of Germans on board—a father and 
in her cargo, or because she has room for additional | mother, and four grown-up and two younger chil- 


emigrants, or because the weather may be adverse. | dren—whose appearance was in striking contrast 


In this case, should the passengers themselves be | with that of the Irish. The man was from Bava- 
ready to embark, they are entitled to recover from! ria,—a tall, well-formed, strapping * kerl,’’ full 
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fed and ruddy, and looking as if-he could do no} much equanimity, insisted, that as the steward was 
ordinary duty in felling the primeval forests of the|on board he would keep him there, and take him 
far west, and converting the wilderness into a gar-| out to America, whether he liked it or not. The 
den. ‘There were also two or three English fami-| steward, who certainly looked ill, was of another 
lies on board—the men easily recognizable by the | mind; and, springing to the side of the vessel, 
smock-frock of the English peasantry, and the wo-| jumped overboard into the dock before a hand could 
men by their superior neatness of attire. With) be raised to prevent him. He swam likea fish, and 
these few exceptions the passengers were all Irish. | reached in safety another vessel at the distance of 
The whole number of passengers was 385, of whom | about fifty yards. This was provoking, but there 
about 360 were Irish. was no redress, unless the captain chose to delay 

As the hour of departure drew nigh, the scene in his voyage until he could arrest the man in Liver- 
the dock, on the quay, and on board, became more | pool, and bring the case before the stipendiary 
and more animated. The morning sun shone} magistrate. In the meantime the steward was out 
brightly—the sky was without a cloud—a forest | of reach, and the captain had no other resource 
of masts from all the surrounding docks pointed | than to leave his ship in the Mersey and return to 
their delicate traceries against the deep blue of the Liverpool for another cook and steward, to be picked 





heavens, and the star-spangled banner flapped to 
the fresh breeze. Another emigrant ship, in the 
same dock, whose turn to be towed out was before 
ours, began to move slowly from her berth. ‘This 
vessel was the Queen of the West. 


emigrants. 
moved slowly past us, to observe her decks cram- 
med with passengers, her flags streaming to the 
wind, and to hear the sailors raising their peculiar 
and joyous chant as they trod in acircle at the 
windlass. As soon as she passed through the 
dock-gates it was our turn to move, but all our 
passengers were noton board. Until the very last 
moment, they kept arriving by twos and threes, 
with their luggage on their backs. Here might 
be seen a strong tellow carrying a chest, or a bar- 
rel, and a whole assemblage of tin cans and cook- 
ing utensils ; and there a woman with a child in 
one arm and her goods and chattels in the other. 
When the planks and gangways were removed, at 
least fifty of our emigrants had not arrived, and 
many of them had to toss their luggage on board 
from the quay, and to clamber on to-the ship by the 
rigging, as she passed through the dock-gates. 


The men contrived to jump on board with compar- | 
ative ease; but by the belated women, of whom | 


there were nearly a score, the feat was not accom- 
plished without much screaming and _ hesitation. 
One valiant fellow, who had been drinking over- 
much with his friends on shore, made an attempt 
to leap aboard as the vessel was clearing the dock- 
gates, but, miscalculating the distance, he fell into 
the water. ‘There was a general rush of people to 
the side of the ship, and a screaming among the 
women, but fortunately there was a boat alongside 
which rescued the man in less than a minute, and 
placed him on deck dripping wet, and considerably 
more sober than when he fell into the water. 

We had not quite cleared the dock when another 
incident occurred. ‘The cook had failed to keep 
his promise to be on board before the ship’s depart- 
ure, and the captain was informed that he had ex- 

ressed his determination to remain in Liverpool. 

his was an annoying circumstance toe occur at 
the last moment. ‘The steward, it also appeared, 
had made a similar determination ; he was a col- 
ored man, and had come on board to tender to the 
captain the wages he had received in advance, and 
to state that he was too unwell to undertake a voy- 
age across the Atlantic. Hearing some alterca- 
tion on the quarter-deck, the passengers turned 
their eyes in that direction, where the steward was 
seen tendering the money, and declaring loudly 
that he would not go back to America. ‘ You 
cannot hang me for it,’’ he said to the captain, 
“and I will not go.’? The captain, who displayed 


. ! 
Like our own, | 
she was filled as full as she could hold with Irish | 
It was an interesting scene, as she) 


| up at an hour’s notice. 

We were towed towards New Brighton by a 
| Steam-tug for the distance of three or four miles, 
during which the scene in the steerage below was 
as animated, though scarcely so cheerful, as the 
scene on deck. ‘The steerage was somewhat dark, 
but in the uncertain light a picture presented itself 
full of strange ‘‘ effects.””. The floor was strewed 
with luggage, rendering it a matter of difficulty 
to walk—bundles, trunks, cases, chests, barrels, 
loaves of bread, sides of bacon, and tin cooking 
utensils, seemed to be piled together in hopeless 
and inextricable confusion, while amidst them all 
scrambled or crawled a perfect multitude of young 
children. All the berths were occupied. Some 
of the passengers seemed as if they had resolved to 
go to sleep even at that early period of the voyage. 
Some were eating their breakfasts in their berths, 
| 


and some were making use of barrel-heads and 
trunks for tables and chairs, and regaling them- 
selves with bread and coffee. Here and there a 
man might be seen shaving himself in the dim and 
uncertain light; while, at other parts of the ample 
| steerage, families were busily looking after their 
| worldly goods, and establishing a demarcation be- 
tween their own property and that of their neigh- 
bors. In some of the berths women were sitting 
| up conversing ; and in others, children were sing- 
}ing, hallooing, and shouting, as if the excitement 
of the scene were to them a joy indeed. ‘There 
was a constant rushing to and fro, a frequent stum- 
| bling over chests and barrels, and a perfect Babel 
(of tongues. All was life, bustle, and confusion ; 
| but, what seemed most singular, there was nothing 

like sorrow or regret at leaving England. There 
| Was not a wet eye on board—there had been no 
fond Jeave-takings, no farewells to England, no 
| pangs of parting. Possibly there was no necessity 
jfor any. ‘To ninety-nine out of every hundred of 
, these emigrants the old country had been in all prob- 
| ability an unkind mother, a country of sorrow and 
| distress, associated only with remembrances of 
| poverty and suffering. I must confess that I ex- 
| pected to see something like the expression of a 
| regret that the shores of old England would soon 
| fade from their view forever—something like mel- 
}ancholy at the thought that never more were they 
| to revisit the shores of Europe; but nothing of the 
kind occurred. All was noise, hurry, and anima- 
|tion. ‘They had made up their minds for a long 
| journey ; hope was before them, and nothing was 
| behind them but the remembrance of misery. It 

was possible, also, that the leave-takings had taken 
place in Ireland, and that whatever sorrow they felt 

had been shown before their arrival in England. 

As soon as the steam-tug had drawn us about five 
miles up the Mersey, we dropped anchor, and dis- 
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embarrassed ourselves of what the mate called the 
whole “ fraternity ’’ of orange girls, and other mer- 
chants of small wares, who had until that time ac- 
companied us, to ply their trade among the emi- 
grants. What with orange girls, cap merchants, 
and dealers in Everton-toffy, ribbons, laces, pocket 
mirrors, gingerbread nuts, sweetmeats, &c., there 
must have been nearly forty interlopers to be sent 
back to Liverpool. ‘The steam-tug took charge of 
them all, as well as of the captain, who had to re- 
turn in search of a cook and steward—and the Star 
of the West was left to the crew and passengers, 
and about half-a-dozen visitors. 

‘The steam-tug had no sooner taken her departure 
than all the passengers were summoned on deck, 
that their names might be read over, their tickets 
produced, and a search made in the steerage, and 
in every hole and corner of the ship, for ‘* stow- 
aways.’ ‘The practice of stowing away has, it 
it appears, very much increased of late years ; and 
although the strictest search is invariably made be- 
fore the emigrant ships leave the Mersey, a voyage 
is seldom completed without the discovery, when 
out in the Atlantic, of two or three of these unfor- 
tunates. In one voyage the captain of the Star of 
the West, then commanding the Montezuma, was 
favored with the company of no less than ten 
stow-aways, of both sexes, who had secreted them- 
selves about the ship, until it was far out at sea, 
and had then presented themselves before him, 
without money or luggage. ‘The manner in which 
the stow-aways contrive to elude the vigilance of 
the crew is surprising. ‘They sometimes have ac- 
complices among the steerage passengers, and 
sometimes have no other reliance than their own 
patience and impudence. In the first case, they 
are brought on board in barrels or in large chests, 
with air-holes bored in them, and placed among the 
Juggage until the dreaded ceremony of the roll-call 
and production of the tickets is over, when they 
emerge from their hiding-places, and are fed during 
the voyage by the charity of those who are in their 
secret. In the instances where they have no friend 
on board they hide themselves in the hold, or about 
the steerage, in every unlikely corner they can find, 
and when starved into the necessity of avowing 
what they have done, boldly show themselves and 
claim their food. It is a puzzling matter how to 
deal with them. A captain can neither return 
with them nor throw them overboard, nor can he 
starve them to death by refusing them as much meal 
and water as will keep them alive till they reach 
New York; and if he punish them by imprison- 
ment they reconcile themselves to it, well knowing 
that after all they must be landed in America, and 
that the object they had in view will be accom- 
plished. ‘So great is their misery at home, und so 
exalted are their hopes of doing better in America, 
that they are contented to run all possible risks of 
the punishment or hardship that may be inflicted 
upon them on board. ‘The practice, however, has 
other dangers than these, and cases have occurred 
in which the unhappy ‘ stow-aways ’’ have been 
suffocated in the chests or barrels, in which they 
have been concealed. But such extreme cases are 
comparatively rare, and the worst fate that usually 
befalls the stow-away is the degradation of being 
compelled to perform all the dirty work of the ship. 
Sometimes a miserable wight is compelled to walk 
the deck in the bitter cold for a certain number of 
hours, without any protection from the weather : 
but it is seldom that a captain resorts to such use- 
less and vindictive cruelty. 
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One captain, however, was so annoyed by the 
constant appearance of stow-aways in his vessel, 
in spite of all the precautions he adopted, that he 
resolved to tar and feather, in American backwood 
or “* Lynch ” fashion, the first he found. He was 
as good as his word, and sent a wretched stow-away 
back in a_steam-tug to Liverpool in this painful 
plight. The man complained to Mr. Rushton, the 
magistrate, and the captain, aware that he had 
broken the law, and was liable to punishment for 
it, has not since returned to Liverpool. But, not- 
withstanding all the severity that is sometimes 
shown, and the fatal accidents that occur to the un- 
happy people who stow themselves away, the prac- 
tice continues. A stow-away was lately discoy- 
ered, almost dead, in a barrel of salt. A woman 
was taken out of a chest, after the vessel had been 
twenty-four hours at sea, with her limbs so cramped 
and benumbed, and so weak and exhausted as to be 
unable to stand up for a fortnight. On one oe- 
casion, when a large cask was being hoisted over 
the side of an emigrant-vessel, the top of the cask 
gave way, and aman fell out, head-foremost, into 
the dock, whence he was rescued with some difli- 
culty. When a captain or any of the crew sus- 
pects a box or barrel to contain a stow-away, and 
he does not like to break it open, he resorts to the 
expedient of placing it on end, so that the stow- 
away, if one be concealed, must be made to stand 
on his head. This discipline, after a few minutes, 
seldom fails to make the wretched prisoner disclose 
himself, and call for mercy. It is generally ex- 
treme poverty that causes men, women, and chil- 
dren, to subject themselves to this danger; but 
eases have occurred in which the stow-away had 
money. A few weeks before the departure of thie 
Star of the West, a stow-away was detected be- 
fore the ship left the Mersey, and sent ashore. He 
stated before the magistrate that he had paid a sov- 
ereign to a man-catcher for concealing him and 
taking him on board in a trunk. The statement 
was ascertained to be correct, and a warrant issued 
for the apprehension of the man-catcher. A _ re- 
markably stout man, six feet high, who had stowed 
himself away in a chest, was pointed out to me 
in the streets. The vessel in which he was co..- 
cealed, the John R. Skiddy, was wrecked on the 
coast of Ireland, and he made his way back to Liv- 
erpool with the other passengers. How so bulky 
an individual could have crammed himself into a 
chest was difficult to imagine. 

It was some time before the whole of our 355 
passengers could be got together on the quarter 
deck ; but as soon as the matter was accomplished, 
and a rope drawn across, and men stationed at ihe 
gangways to prevent any access to the lower paris 
of the vessel, the search for stow-aways was cou- 


‘menced. ‘The officer appointed by the agents ani 


owners for the purpose, accompanied by the mate 
and a certain number of the crew, and by a few 
visitors, proceeded to the steerage, carrying lights, 
and armed with long sticks to poke under the 
berths, and to sound the depths of obscure and 
difficult corners, and with hammers to thump the 
bedding in the berths. Not acranny inthe Star 
of the West was left unsearched on this occasion ; 
beds were unrolled, and mattresses hammered and 
shaken, lest men and women should be hidden 
amongst them. The long sticks po some 
captains use with prongs at the end] were thrust 
under every berth and into every nook of the vessel ; 
suspicious-looking barre]s were shaken,rolled about, 


or turned upside down ; all trunks large enough to. 
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contain man, woman, or child, were subjected to the 
most jealous and persevering scrutiny, and turned 
upon end, back again, upside down, and in every 
way to make a human being, if inside, manifest 
his presence by his shouts for release. No corner 
or hole was considered too small or unlikely to be 
searched; but this time the search was made in 
vain. No stow-aways were discovered, and we 
discontinued the scrutiny, not without a remark 
from one of the sailors—that, notwithstanding all 
the vigilance that had been exercised, some of the 
‘* creatures’? would show themselves as soon as the 
ship was out at sea. 

his ceremony over, the next ceremony, equally 
important—which was that of the * roll-call’’— 
was commenced. ‘Taking his stand upon the rail 
of the quarter-deck, that he might overlook the 
crowd, the clerk of the agents produced a list of 
the passengers, and began to call over their names. 
The first upon the list were Patrick Hoolaghan, 
his wife, Bridget Hoolaghan, and a family of sev- 
en children. The Hoolaghans, after some little 
difficulty, were all found ; and, room being made 
for them, they passed to the gangway, produced 
their tickets, and were then ushered to the steer- 
age, free to their berths and to all the privileges of 
the passage. The next was Bernard M’Dermott 
and a family of six. Not making his appearance 
with proper speed, the man on the rail raised a 


loud shout for ‘* Barney,’’ and made a touching ap- | 


eal to his justice not to keep the ship waiting. 
abe turned up in due time, and proved to be an 
utter lrishman—in face, voice, gesture, and attire— 
and skipped triumphantly down the gang-way with 
his ticket in his hand, followed by the whole of the 
younger generation of the M’Dermotts. The next 
were Phillip Smith, his wife and eight children—a 
congregation of Siniths whose name and numbers 


of age, and had only paid half price forhim. The 
boy of twelve years of age, on being compelled to 
show himself, turned out to be a strapping young 
man of eighteen or nineteen. ‘* You must pay the 
full price,”’ said the man at the rail, ‘* or I shall be 
under the necessity of taking ‘ this little boy ’ ashore 
with me, and of allowing you to go to New York 
without him.’? The old woman burst into tears, and 
expressed her determination not to be parted from 
her child. ‘The old man thrust his hands into his 
pockets and said nothing. ‘* Come, pay the 
money,”’ said the agent. ‘I have not a penny in 
the world, nor so much as a farthing,’’ replied the 
old man, ‘‘so you must just put us all ashore.’ 
‘*Get up their luggage and send them ashore,’ 
was the order given—but the old man said they 
need not trouble themselves, they had no luggage, 
nothing but the clothes they stood up in, and tin 
cans for their day’s allowance of water. The old 
woman, all this time, was weeping bitterly, and 
clinging fast hold to her son, whose breast heaved 
violently, although he neither shed a tear nor spoke 
aword. It afterwards appeared, from the old man’s 
statement, that he had a son in a situation in New 
York, and some of the passengers came forward 
and offered to be security that the son in New York 
would pay the amount of his defaleation. After 
considerable discussion, it was agreed that if they 
would pay 10s. down, the lad should be permitted 
to cross the Atlantic, and the sum was speedily 
raised by subscription among the passengers.— 
This ended the roll-call. 

This ceremony had scarcely concluded when a 
small boat from the town came alongside. It con- 
tained the colored steward, who had jumped over- 
board in the Waterloo Dock. He still wore his 
wet boots and trowsers, but had obtained a dry 
shirt and jacket; he shook as if he had the ague, 





excited a shout of laughter among the passengers. 
A request was made by some one in the crowd 
that if there were any more Smiths on the list their 
names might be called out an once, so that the 
whole tribe might be done with. The man on the 
rail was condescending enough to comply, and five 
other families of Smiths were duly called and as 
duly made their appearance amid the laughter and 
jeers of the assemblage. Patrick Boyle was next 
in order. Patrick, it appeared, was rather deaf, 
and did not answer to his name— 
** Paddy Bile, 
Come here awhile,’’ 

shouted the man on the rail. ‘The rhyme had no 
effect, and it was begun to be surmised that Paddy 
was not on board, when he was led forward by the 
collar by a fellow-passenger, as if he had been a 
culprit who had been caught in the act of picking 
a pocket. He looked nothing abashed or angry at 
the treatment, and, after fumbling in his breast, in 
his coat, and in his waistcoat pocket, produced a 
proper receipt for his passage money; and was 
ushered down the gang-way amid expressions from 
every side that were far from complimentary to his 
beauty or his sagacity. ‘* Joseph Brown’’ was 
told to “‘come down.” ‘ William Jones” was 
asked to ‘*show his bones,’’ and various other 
thymes were perpetrated upon the names of the 
laggards, to the great amusement of all the people 
on deck. The whole ceremony lasted for upwards 
of an hour and a half, and offered nothing remark- 
able but the discovery of an attempted fraud on the 
part of a very old couple of Irish people. In pro- 
curing their ticket they had represented their son, 
who was to accompany them, as under twelve years 





and his teeth chattered audibly. The two boatmen 
had him prisoner, and entreated very earnestly that 
| the mate, who leaned over the side of the vessel to 
|see what was the matter, would relieve them of 
their charge. They said the captain had met him 
in the town, and put him in their boat, with orders 
| to take him out to the ship. They had been obliged 
to hold him forcibly down all the way for fear of 
his jumping overboard and being drowned. The 
mate remonstrated with the steward on his folly, 
and asked him to come on board peaceably, without 
making ‘‘ such an ass of himself.’? The steward 
peremptorily declined. ‘* If you force me on board, 
you will murder me,”’ he said, *‘ for | swear, by 
heaven, I will jamp overboard at the first opportu- 
nity.’’ ** Nonsense,’’ said the mate, ‘* I must do my 
duty. Lift him up.” ‘‘ Take care, I beg of you,”’ 
said the steward, crying like a child, “I am a 
ruined man. I am ruptured already, and I ought 
to go to the hospital. Do not commit murder by 
forcing me on board. I know you are only doing 
your duty; but don’t, don’t, don’t murder me.” 
He made a desperate attempt to break from the two 
boatmen, who held him by the arms, and to leap 
overboard, and it was with the utmost difficulty 
that he could be retained in his seat. The mate 
descended into the boat, amid the earnest entreaties 
of all the passengers that he would let the poor 
man return to Liverpool. It soon became evident 
to the mate that the steward was in earnest, and 
that there was no possibility of getting him into 
the ship, unless by tying his arms and legs, and 
lifting him up like a bale of goods, and that the 
determination and desperation of the man were such, 
that, even if on board, it would be necessary to place 
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him under restraint, to prevent his laying violent 
hands upon himself. It was clear that such a 
steward would be of no use on board. After a long 
parley, during which the moans and prayers of the 
steward that they would not be guilty of taking his 
life by forcing him on board were painful to hear, 
the mate gave up the contest as hopeless, and the 
boat returned towards Liverpool. ‘There was now 
no necessity for holding him down, and the sick 
man stood up in the boat, and waved his cap to bid 
farewell to the ship, and to his late companions. 

The visitors shortly afterwards quitted the Star 
of the West, with the clerk of the agents, and re- 
turned to Liverpool in a small boat. The vessel 
remained at anchor awaiting the return of her cap- 
tain, with a new cook and steward. On the fol- 
lowing morning, when I walked along the noble 
esplanade of the Prince’s Dock, and looked towards 
the place where I left her, she was not to be seen. 
oat had proceeded out to sea with a favorable 
wind. 

The ceremonies of the search for ‘* stow-aways”’ 
and the roll-call occupied too much of my attention 
in my visit to the Star of the West to permit me 
to make inquiries among the emigrants themselves 
as to their ideas of the New World, their prospects 
in it, and their reasons for preferring the United 
States to the British colonies. But in subsequent 
visits to other vessels that sailed within the suc- 
ceeding five or six weeks, more especially the West 
Point, Captain Allen, the New World, Captain 
Knight, the Isaac Webb, Captain Cropper, and the 
Yorkshire, Captain Shearman, I took oecasion to 
enter more fully into this part of the subject. The 
West Point sailed with nearly 400 emigrants, of 
whom about 60 were Welsh and English, and the 
remainder Irish, of the same class as those which 
sailed in the Star of the West. The Isaac Webb, 
a splendid new vessel, with a double steerage, took 
out no less than 780 souls, of whom, as usual, the 
large majority were lrish. The second-class cabins 
on board of this ship were exclusively occupied by 
English emigrants; the price of a berth varying 
from £6 to £7, while the price paid by the Irish 
in the steerage ranged at about £4. The New 
World took out about 450 emigrants, as nearly as 
I could ascertain, mere than three fourths of whom 
were Irish. ‘The Yorkshire left the Waterloo Dock 
with nearly 400, but as she had room for many more, 
she lay in the Mersey for four-and-twenty hours, 
and ultimately sailed with a full complement. The 
second-class passengers, as indeed was the case in 
all the vessels that I visited, were English farm- 
laborers, small farmers, and respectable mechanics, 
while the steerage was invariably occupied by the 
Irish. Occasionally a few English, Welsh, and 
Scotch were to be found among the steerage pas- 
sengers ; but, generally speaking, the Irish had the 
steerage to themselves. 

On going down into the steerage of the Isaac 
Webb, on the day originally fixed for her departure, 
a characteristic scene presented itself. Just under 
the hatchway, though not within view of the people 
on deck, two young men were seated, each upon 
a barrel, vehemently engaged in fiddling for the 
amusement of a crowd of about seventy emigrants, 
composed of men and women of all ages, and of 
attentive and delighted children who had gathered 
around them. ‘These young men were emigrants, 
and not straggling fiddlers, picking up a livelihood 
in this manner. They were dressed in the ordi- 
nary garb of the Irish peasantry, patched and rag- 
ged enough, and were fiddling to the people for 





love, not money. After a time a space was cleared 
between decks—the emigrants, young and old, sat 
down upon their boxes or barrels, or upon the edges 
of their berths, while the children formed a ring at 
a little distance. An Irish reel was then got up. 
A ruddy-cheeked young woman, with all the beauty 
peculiar to the people of the south of Ireland in their 
youth, but which privation and suffering do not 
suffer to adorn them until the prime of their 
womanhood, accepted the hand of an Irish gallant, 
of about forty years of age, in a very ragged long- 
tailed coat; while another damsel, not so good- 
looking, but brisk and cheerful, granted a similar 
favor to an Irish Jad about her own age; and the 
reel began. What the exhibition wanted in ele- 
gance, it made up for in vigorous joyousness. The 
four danced as if dancing were a business to be gone 
into with all the mind, with all the soul, and with 
all the strength, ard kept at it till mortal limbs 
could endure it no longer without a reviving period 
of repose. As soon as they were thoroughly ex- 
hausted, another party of four, including an old 
dame who looked nearly sixty, stepped into their 
vacant places, the whole assemblage at this time 
amounting to upwards of a hundred spectators, 
looking on with delighted gravity. ‘The children 
were in ecstasies, and many of them kept time with 
their feet and hands to the music of the fiddlers. 
When this party, like the previous one, was tired 
out with the exertion, a very cecently-dressed 
middle-aged man, with a good black coat and 
trowsers, and a clean neck-cloth, stepped forward 
and claimed the privilege of dancing a jig witha 
comely-looking woman who was nursing her child. 
No sooner said than done. His fair partner handed 
the child to a woman who sat next to her, and was 
up and ready in an instant. ‘The man danced with 
a vigor that I never saw surpassed ; and as | ad- 
mired his evident satisfaction with the exercise, a 
young lad standing beside me volunteered the 
information that the dancer had originally been 
the manager of a large mill in the North of Ire- 
land, and a person very well to do in the world. 
He danced until his partner could dance no longer, 
and kept up the jig by himself for fully ten minutes 
after she had slid back to her seat to resume pos- 
session of her child. A loud burst of applause 
greeted him when he sat down, and the fiddlers 
took a rest and refreshed themselves with cakes 
and oranges. After an interval of ten minutes, or 
a quarter of an hour, the dance was recommenced, 
and I left the group in the full enjoyment of their 
pastime. I was afterwards assured by the captain 
that such scenes were of common occurrence ; and 
that very often the bagpipes, instead of the violin, 
was the instrument that set the feet of his passen- 
gers in motion. ‘The ex-manager of the mill, who 
seemed a person of considerable education and 
experience, although so much reduced as to be 
compelled by hard fortune to emigrate in the steer- 
age with the poorest classes of his countrymen, 
said he had brought a flute with him to make music 
for his fellow-travellers on their voyage, and thought 
that between him and the two violinists they might 
manage to amuse the people pretty well, and make 
the time pass agreeably on the Atlantic. 

The scene when the Isaac Webb—crowded with 
passengers both above and below—passed through 
the dock gates was lively and peculiar. As usual, 
although the vessel was two days beyond the time 
of sailing, a great number of her passengers had 
delayed coming on board until the last moment. A 
considerable portion of those who had already 
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placed their luggage on board, and who preferred | 
to stroll about the town, or sit drinking in the beer- 
shops, to lingering in the dark steerage, were also 
among the absentees—and their sole chance of get- 
ting on board was at the dock gates, where the pas- 
sage was not many inches wider than the deck of 
the vessel. At the critical moment, donkey-carts 
laden with luggage drove up—and the rush of those 
belated to get on board with their goods and chat- 
tels, was tremendous. ‘Thick as flies upon a honey 
pot, they might be seen clambering over the side 
of the vessel, threading their difficult way among 
ropes and cordage. Here and there a woman be- 
coming entangled, with her drapery sadly discom- 

sed, and her legs still more sadly exposed to the | 
| wren te on shore, might be heard imploring aid | 
from the sailors or passengers above. Men might. 
be seen, impeded with luggage, and hurling small | 
casks and boxes on to the deck, and climbing after | 
them with hot haste. Many a package, contain- 
ing property of value to these poor people, missed | 
its mark and fell into the dock, whence it was res- | 
cued, and handed up by a man in a small boat, who 
followed in the wake of the mighty ship.  Ulti- 
mately the whole of the passengers got safely on| 
board—although it is difficult to say how they man- | 
aged it amid the uproar, turmoil, confusion, and 
pressing of one over another, that occurred within 
the few minutes that the ship lay between the walls 





AGT 


the British North American possessions, but thougnt 
the United States preferable to either of them. 
‘* Besides,”’ said one sturdy man from Lincolnshire, 
‘** we don’t know what's to happen in Canada. It 
won't always belong to England, and there may be 
a ‘rumpus.’ It’s all right in the States, and 
that’s the place for my money.’’ This man and 
his family were bound for Wisconsin. In conver- 
sation with him upon the generally respectable 
appearance of the English, the squalid appearance 
of the Irish emigrants, and the probability that a 
few years’ residence in the New World would 
much improve the latter, both physically and mor- 
ally, he showed me a passage in a cheap tract, just 
published, entitled, ‘* Nine Years in America. By 
Thomas Mooney; in a Series of Letters to his 
Cousin, Patrick Mooney, a farmer in Ireland,” 
which bore upon the subject of our discourse. I re- 
produce the passage. ‘‘] have seen a thousand 
times,’’ says Mr. Mooney, “the two growths of 
children from the same Irish parentage present a 
remarkable difference. Those born in America 
were brave, beautiful, and intellectual-looking— 
high foreheads, bright eyes, quick and intelligent. 
Those of the same parents, born before they left 
Ireland, wearing still the stamp of sorrow on their 
brow, and the stoop of suffering in their gait.” 





of the dock-gate. It was as difficult to get out of Tue feast at the London Tavern on Saturday 
her as to get in, but several visitors took this oppor- | proved to be as didactic an entertainment as any 
tunity of leaving her, and I among the number. | soirée ata mechanics’ institution. Jung Bahadoor, 


When, at last, the ship cleared the gate, and floated | 
right out into the Mersey, her full proportions be- | 
came disentangled from the maze of shipping in} 
which she had been formerly involved, and she’! 
seemed indeed to be a Leviathan. The spectators | 
on shore took off their hats and cheered lustily, | 
and the cheer was repeated by the whole body of | 
emigrants on deck, who raised a shout that I sup- 
posed must have been heard at the distance of a} 
mile even in the noisy and busy thoroughfares of | 
Liverpool. 
The departures of the West Point, the New| 
World, and the Yorkshire, were equally character- | 
istic. The wind and weather being highly favora-| 
ble on the day appointed for the sailing of the West | 
Point, I proceeded twenty miles to sea in that ves-| 
sel. We were nominally towed out by a ‘‘ tug,” 
but as soon as the broad sails of the West Point} 
were spread tothe propitious wind, the sailing ves- 
sel outstripped the steam-boat and we tugged the | 
“tug.’’ In conversation with the passengers dur- | 
ing the short but agreeable sail of twenty miles, I 
found that very many of them were going out to) 
join friends and relatives in the United States who 
ad preceded them years before, and who had, for- 
warded them money to pay their passage. Some 
few were going to remain in the state of NewYork ; 
but by far the greater proportion were bound for 
Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Missouri. Very few 
of them seemed to know whether Canada was,or was 
not, a British possession ; and not one of the Irish 
to whom I put the question had ever heard of 
Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, or New Brunswick. 
One respectable looking lad, of about twenty, said he 
had five pounds in his pocket. He knew no person 
in America, but as he had heard of the state of Ohio, 
and that land was cheap, and labor well paid, he 
was going thither to try his fortune. He was not, 
he said, afraid of hard work, and had no fear but 
that he should get on. The English emigrants in 
the second class cabins knew all about Canada and 
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Regent-Envoy of the Rajah of Nepaul, will con- 
ceive the natural idea that our public banquets are 
among our public schools; for he was perfectly 
baited with monitory lectures. The chairman de- 
livered a boastful lecture on the freedom of our 
institutions and the beneficence of our sentiments ; 
M. Von de Weyer on the hospitality of England ; 
Sir John Hobhouse on the much greater preference 
which Nepaul should give to the rule of England 
over that of China; Lord Brougham, on the expe- 
diency of keeping peace with the powerful English 
empire, which is most friendly to loyal neighbors, 
but will make mince-meat of the hostile; Lord 
Stanley, on the power, accomplishments, philolog- 
ical attainments, civilizing influence, and magnifi- 
cent hospitality of the East India Company ; all of 
which, duly interpreted to the illustrious guest, 
must have impressed him with the conviction, that 
among the traits of the strongly-pronounced Eng- 
lish character the most striking of all is self-praise 
—self-exaltation over invited guests and independ- 
ent strangers. The English statesmen wish to 
show that they are braver than the distinguished 
Trojan who feared ‘* Danaos et dona ferentes ;’’ 
they fear neither the one nor the other—neither 
money-refusing Greeks nor present-bearing Ne- 








Faith axnp Opinton.—* Faith,” 
‘Public Friend,’?’ Samuel Fothergill, ** over- 
comes the World: Opinion is overcome by the 
World. Faith is triumphant in its power and in 
its effects ; it is of divine tendency to renew the 
heart, and to produce those fruits of purity and 
holiness which demonstrate the dignity of its: 
original: Opinion has filled the world, enlarged 
the field of speculation, and been the cause of 
—s fruits directly opposite to the nature of 

aith. Opinion has terminated in schism: Faith is 
productive of unity.”’ 


says the 
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The Berber, or the Mountaineer of the Atlas. A 
tale of Morocco. By Wittiam Starsuck Mayo. 
New York: G. P. Putnam. 


Tue unquestionable success of Dr. Mayo’s first 
attempt at authorship, in Kaloolah, has induced 
him to try a second adventure ; but, in doing so, 
he has selected a new field for the exercise of his 
powers. Kaloolah was a sprightly narrative of 
the wanderings of a Yankee, who seemed to com- 
bine in his person the characteristics of Robinson 
Crusoe with those of Baron Munchausen ; but the 
Berber professes to be nothing more than a novel ; 
or, as the author says in his preface, his principal 
object has been to tell an agreeable story in an 
agreeable way. In doing so, however, an eye has 
been had to the illustration of Moorish manners, 
customs, history and geography ; to the exempli- 
fication of Moorish life as it actually is in Barbary 


in the present day, and not as it usually appears | 


in the vague and poetic glamour of the common 
Moorish romance. 

It has also been an object to introduce to the 
acquaintance of the reader a people who have 
played a most important part in the world’s his- 
tory, but of whom very few educated people know 
anything more than the name. 


As Dr. Mayo has travelled extensively over the 
region he describes, we presume that his descrip- 
tions may be taken as true. His account of the 
Berbers, a tribe of ancient Asiatic origin, who in- 
habit a range of the Atlas, and who live a semi- 
savage life like the Arabs, is minute and to the 
intelligent reader quite as interesting as the more 
narrative parts of the work. It is, perhaps, the 
best evidence of the merit of the book, that the 
whole first edition was exhausted by orders from 
the country before the first number had appeared 
in the city. —N. Y. Ev. Post. 





Quaker Dress.—Samuel Fothergill says to a 
young man who had laid aside the dress of the 
Society, and with it some of the moral restrictions 
which it imposed, “‘ If thou hadst appeared like a 
religious sober Friend, those companions who have 
exceedingly wounded thee, durst not have at- 





tempted to frequent thy company. If thou hadst 
‘no other inducement to alter thy dress, | beseech 
thee to do it to keep the distinction our principles 
lead to, and to separate thee from fools and fops. 
At the same time that by a prudent distinction in 
appearance thou scatterest away those that are the 
bane of youth, thou wilt engage the attention of 





those whose company will be profitable and honor- 
able to thee.”’ 





THE HEIRS OF GAUNTRY. 
CHAPTER Il. 


By nine o’clock the doctor was at Gauntry. 
Lady Meredith was, in plain words, out of her 
senses. She wandered up and down, saying, 

‘“« There shall be silence in this house. - Silence ! 
I will have things quiet.”’ 

« This restlessness is very dangerous,’’ said the 
physician ; ** 1 must beg you, Lady Gertrude, to 
prevail on her to take this sleeping draught. I 
must go and see Mrs. Meredith.”’ 

** Meredith ! Meredith !’’ screamed the viscount- 


“ess; and the dreary voice echoed again and again 


through the halls and vaulted passages. 

The doctor went to the Yellow Room, and as 
the door opened the voice was heard erying with- 
out. Mrs. Meredith stood shivering in a dressing- 
gown and slippers. 

‘* Doctor, this is a sad, sad business. Where 
do you think he is?” 

** Not alive, wherever he is, I fear.”’ 

She burst into tears. 

The doctor found Meredith in an advanced stage 
of fever. He prescribed quiet, cooling draughts, 
and great care. 

“That he shall have,’’ said Mrs. Meredith. 
And she took her seat at his side, only rising once 
to ask for a cup of tea, which she procured with 
some difficulty, so wildly disorganized was the 
household of Gauntry. 

Noon came. She saw the people returning who 
had gone out by daylight. Their clothes were 
wet; they had been dragging the river, but they 
had brought no good news with them. 


Lady Gertrude turned away, as if that was no 
concern of hers; and at four o’clock the express 
sent to Pwllh for Mr. Shue returned. Shue (his 
name is pronounced like the article of apparel) was 
a lawyer, who had managed the affairs of Gauntry 
for many years. He was a short, stout, dark man, 
with heavy, coarse features, possessed of consider- 
able shrewdness, and perfectly well acquainted 
with the peculiarities of the viscountess, as well as 
those of her late husband. He had saved them 
both a good deal of trouble in his day, and the last 
viscount had been in the habit of saying, ‘‘ I do not 
know what we should do without Shue.’’ This 
Shue had ever remembered as his most glorious 
boast, and he was accordingly the humble slave of 
the whole family. When he arrived, and was 
ushered into a morning-room, where Miss Saunders 
awaited him with a swelled nose and pink-rimmed 
eyes, he had not the least idea what was required 
of him; and he was, accordingly, considerably 
perplexed when he found that he was to go straight 
upstairs and interrogate the man in probable pos- 
session of Gauntry as to what he had done with 
the last heir—or, in plain words, where he had 
buried him. 

‘*T feel, I confess, considerable delicacy,’’ he 
be 


gan. 

** But it must be done, sir,’’ said Miss Saunders. 
‘* It must be done, as you judiciously observe— 
it must be done; but I feel considerable difficul- 


” 


7 


As he spoke, the door opened and the doctor 


Then half-an-hour after that she heard steps | entered 


hurry along the passage. 
her door. 

** Mrs. Meredith, it is necessary that our family 
lawyer should see Mr. Meredith,”’ she said, speak- 
ing in a whisper. 

** But he is ill in bed. He has taken physic, 
and is very ill—very ill, indeed.”’ 


Lady Gertrude came to 


‘* Mr. Shue, I have prepared the gentleman for 
your visit ; he waits for you.” 

Shue had to go up the grand staircase, with the 
dead certainty of offending somebody ere he came 
down again. 

He found Mrs. Meredith in a sort of demi-toilette 
that she had hastily arranged, sitting beside poor 
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Meredith, who turned towards him his fever-stricken 
face as he entered the room. Shue took a seat at 
his side, and began delicately to cross-examine 
Meredith as to the hour—the minute at which he 
had parted from the young viscount. Meredith 
summoned all his energy. He sat up and briefly 
told the same story. 

** What, you waited for two hours ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

‘*« Why did you not go and look for him?”’ 

«| thought that he must have a good many things 
to say or do with these men; I did not know what 
to do.”’ 

‘* Did you see no one during this time ?”’ 

* Noone. Stop! Yes, I ¢iink—l think, as I 
came in, that I saw that dwarfish boy—the game- 
keeper's lad, I think he is—coming from among 
the woods to the left.” 

**Ah'’’ and Shue wrote this down. 

Mrs. Meredith longed to ask him what he did 
this for, but she did not like to speak. Shue asked 
then to have Llewellyn sent for, and in half-an- 
hour Llewellyn was at Meredith's bedside. His 
wild dark eyes travelled rapidly from face to face ; 
he mouthed and muttered, and seemed incapable of 
putting two ideas steadily together. His mother 
was with him, and interrogated him in the way 
that he best understood. 

‘* He is crazy,’’ said Mrs. Meredith ; but Mrs. 
Liwellyn turned on her, and, in curt and forcible | 
language, told her she was a fool greater than her 
son ever was or could be. 

Mrs. Meredith bowed to the decision, and the 
examination proceeded. ‘The boy had not seen 
Meredith. He shook his head when questioned, 
and no other reply could be elicited from him. 





** The deaf and dumb witness may retire,’’ said 
Shue ; and he sighed, saying, ** It is an awkward | 
business—very awkward.” 

Meredith fell back on his pillow, and Shue | 
rubbed his hands and retired. Mrs. Meredith felt | 
that the scene had been painfully like a trial, and 
she cried to herself softly when she sat behind the 
curtain of her husband's bed. 

Shue was to sleep at the castle that night, as 
well as the doctor. Both dined with Miss Saun- 
ders, while Lady Gertrude attended her sister. 

‘* A precious awkward business this, sir,’’ said 
Shue, helping himself to wine. 

** Very,”’ said the doctor. 

** The viscountess desires to see you,”’ said Miss 
Saunders to Shue. 

‘**T shall be proud to attend on her ladyship,”’ 
he replied. 

When the servants had gone away, the three 
drew closer together. 

** What do you think?’’ said Miss Saunders. 

“ Think ?”’ said Shue. 

** Who did it?” 

** Did it?” 

** Yes; do you think he is drowned or ' 

“* Drowned !’’ said the doctor. 

“‘Hum!”’ said Shue. 

‘* He is heir to all ?”’ asked the doctor. 

‘* Every door-nail here is his now.”’ 

** When will he take possession *”’ 

** To-night, if he likes.”’ 

$s Indeed,” said Miss Saunders. 

‘* Where will the viscountess go?”’ asked Shue. 

** To Boscombe, I think,’’ said Miss Saunders. 

** Aha, yes, of course. A fine young man. 
Well, it isa pity. Has this man children!” 





“Yes, two—a boy of five, and a girl of seven.”’ | 








| 
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‘* The title is extinct,” said the doctor, helping 
himself to another glass of port. 

‘* Great pity,’’ said Shue. ‘* Who xnows, he 
may turn up.” 

‘* Her ladyship wishes to see Mr. Shue,”’ said a 
servant. 

He rose as white as ashes, and followed the 
man. Many times did he wish himself at home 
and in bed as he walked along the gallery that led 
to her rooms, for he heard her at the distance of 
many hundred yards talking loudly and erying. 

**God help her!’’ said the woman who sat at 
the door. 

It was opened, and Shue entered. The curtains 
were flung back from the window; the fire was 
out; the sash thrown open; the wind—the wild 
wind of October, was blowing freshly in, and 
breathing on the candles, with long and fluttering 
wicks, that stood on the table. The lady was 
standing upright. Her hair was tossed back from 
her noble face and brow ; a shawl was wrapped 
round her; with a watch in her hand, and a chain 
of his hair round her neck, she stood talking inco- 
herently—laughing, erying, moaning—asking for 
him, wondering why he came not, and ordering the 
servants to send this one and that one to her to give 
directions which she had forgotten by the time they 
came into her presence. When Shue came in, 
she gathered her shawl round her and bowed, and 
said with a look of surprise— 

** Why have you come here?” 

She looked at him intently, and then seized his 
arm with a scream so wild and piercing that he 
started back a step or two. 

‘* Meredith! where is he? 
They have murdered him. ‘Those people are here 
still; I will see them. Let me go, Gertrude—let 
me go. I will—I will—I say | will.” 

Lady Gertrude tried in vain to hold her; she 
burst from them, and reached the room where Mrs. 
Meredith was in the act of going to bed. 

** Rouse him—call him—they are bringing in 
the body. He has killed him. Meredith! Mere- 
dith !”’ 

‘* Hush, Louisa. 
are mad,.”’ 

‘‘T am not mad—leave me alone! I am not 
mad !*’ She went to the bed, and drew back the 
curtain. Meredith started up. ‘* You killed him.” 

He looked in her face, and with wild, incoherent 
words denied, as if the accusation required a denial. 
Mrs. Meredith rose from her seat. 

** You shall not plague and vex him. Go away. 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 

Lady Meredith turned on her. 

** Out of my sight! Itell you he murdered him. 
I will ery this out to the world—all men shall 
hear of it. He murdered him—he murdered him!” 
and she screamed till the servants drew near the 
door to hearken. 

They removed her from the room, and Meredith 
was left alone with his wife. 

** Jane, all the world will believe it—mark me. 
O, cursed fate !”’ 

**Do not curse anything,” replied his wife. 
She fell on her knees, and implored of God io for- 
give them their sins ; and the whole night long she 
lay awake listening to the music of the winds as 
they howled, like old, sad voices, round the turrets 
of Gauntry. At midnight Meredith said,— 

‘‘ Look there! I see him dripping in blood— 
pale—pale—ha! Jane—look—look !”’ 

He was raving in fever, and for three weeks the 


Find him for me. 


Come to your room—you 
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doctor stayed at Gauntry, going from room to room, | 


and thinking that there was little to choose between 
the states of the lost and the living heir. 

There had been thus a death without a funeral ; 
and, moreover, a death without mournings, for none 
were ordered by the yiscountess, and Mrs. Mere- 
dith doubted whether she should ever want a gown 
again, so crushed and humbled was she by all that 
had passed. 

In the mean time, at the end of a month, the 
sick were beginning to recover their health. The 
neighborhood had quite given up all idea of seeing 
Lord Meredith again; but the body had not been 
found—this puzzled every one. People began to 
tell tales of strange disappearances, in which the 
missing persons returned after a lapse of ten or | 
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** People do murder each other sometimes,’’ said 
Mrs. Tom, who was plaiting up a frill with great 
calmness beside the fire. 

** But only low people do such things—not gen- 
tlemen.”’ 

** Lord Ferrers was a nobleman.”’ 

** Ah! so he was; but he was mad.” 

** Well, so may Meredith be.”’ 

‘“A very disagreeable story this,’ said Mr. 
Mordaunt to his sister Cicely. 
| ‘*A most absurd report, in my opinion,”’ said 
|Miss Mordaunt. ‘* People ought to have their 
| tongues cut out for saying such things.”’ 
| Ido not see that,’’ said Mr. Mordaunt. ‘ It 
| is very singular—very singular, indeed !”’ 

The next piece of news that electrified the 





fifteen years ; and, besides these tales, there were , dwellers in the Cathedral Close was, that the vis- 
others exceedingly painful and mysterious to those , countess was coming to Boscombe with Lady Ger- 
principally concerned. | trude Saint Germains, her sister, and that the Glyn 

** My gracious !"’ said Mrs. Old Finch. ‘* It is| Merediths were to return to their house in Salis- 
not possible he should have killed him! It is a| bury in the course of the week, for they did not 
wicked lie.”’ | intend to live at Gauntry. 


CHAPTER III. 


It was quite true! The Glyn Merediths were! grandeur, and success, had been her one idea. 
not to live at Gauntry! They returned to their| That match achieved, her husband, her rank, her 
comparatively humble home on the Cathedral) wealth, her power, had united to form one mass for 
Green a week before the viscountess and her sister | egotistical worship: after her husband’s death her 
established themselves at Boscombe. Great was) son had filled this vacant space, and now his unac- 
the astonishment of every man, woman, and child, | countable disappearance was the one idea that filled 
in Salisbury, when it became known that Meredith | her woeful days and nights with dreams of re- 





had refused to touch one penny of the rent-roll, or | 
to reside within the walls of Gauntry, until twenty 
years should have elapsed from the day of the’ 
young heir’s disappearance. The day before the | 


vengeful hatred. 
Kvery fibre of interest must find its centre in her 
personality. England was an interesting land be- 


cause it contained Wales, and Wales contained Meri- 


viscountess left the castle as a widowed and child-| oneth and Merioneth encireled with its high hills the 


less woman, he had summoned Lady Gertrude to | 
his presence ; he had insisted on having one inter- 
view with the sisters, and then, in the presence of | 
the lawyer, the chaplain, and the whol household, | 
he had proclaimed his innocence solemnly, as before | 
God ; and after stating that he trusted that the) 
young man might yet return to enjoy his own) 
again, he proclaimed that he would not allow one, 
coin of the revenues of Gauntry to touch his palm | 
till twenty years had passed: but that period once | 
expired, he would take possession of lands, castle, | 
and rents, and if one false tongue durst wag or 
whisper one cruel word as to the innocence of his 
hands from blood, he would pursue the slanderer 
mercilessly to the grave. 

‘* And your son!’’ cried the viscountess, scorn- 
fully. ‘* He will enjoy a fortune as large as even 
you could wish.” 

She left the room as she spoke, and Meredith | 
saw her depart from Gauntry without exchanging | 
another word with her. She established herself at | 
Boscombe, and gradually her mind settled down to | 
believing in his death; partially, at least, for at 
times she tore the black lappets from her head, and | 
wildly raved of his cruel detention by the arts of | 
the heirs of his lands; and she would pace madly | 
up and down the room, and, as at first, her sole cry. 
was ‘* Meredith! Meredith !”’ 

But he was never mentioned in her presence ; 
she complained to no one : but long, long were the 
nights that she spent wandering up and down in 
speechless and agonizing grief, and her sufferings 
were not made salutary by the tears of submission 
and penitence, for they were sufferings that render 
hard instead of softening the heart on which they 
had fallen so heavily. All her life she had been 








one-ideaed. In her youth, her own marriage, 


Jands of Gauntry, and Gauntry was /ers somehow ! 
On this point there was wild confusion in her brain. 
She had worked herself up to imagine that that 
grand home, where she had lived so long a queen, 
was indeed hers, and that, by a murderous injustice, 
she had been thrust from her threshold. Still she 
had self-command enough to know that loud aecusa- 
tions would reach the ears of the law; and a trial 
she dreaded, for she knew that no proof could be 
obtained to send Glyn Meredith to the gallows 
direct. So she laid her plans differently. Under 
the mask of a most dignified resignation she hid 
her hatred, her deep-hearted revenge, and she 
devoted the whole energies of a powerful mind to 
the work of gradually gaining over the whole of 
the neighborhood and county connections to believe 
in the guilt of Meredith; and thus she meant to 
irritate a proud and injured spirit to criminate 
itself by passionate justification, or by a reserve 
still more fatal to its honor. 

The arrival of the viscountess at Boscombe was 
an event in so tame a society as that of Salisbury 
in 17—. There is a love of novelty in every breast, 
(especially the female,) and, consequently, to be 
admitted to a private view of the patrician mourner 
was a thing much to be desired. 

This weakness was soon seen through by the vis- 
countess, and she turned it to her own use. Many 
of the dwellers in and about Salisbury had gone to 
Boscombe church, in the vague hope of seeing the 
great lady; but these hopes had proved vain from 
the very secretive principles on which the pew was 
built, and no one having the audacity to jump on a 
bench and peep in. Public curiosity was kept at 
bay until one or two were at last admitted in the 
morning to Boscombe, and then gradually the doors 
opened wider and wider, and entertainments were 
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given, dinners and suppers, to the élite of the close, 
and the town, and the county. Then the tide of 
popularity began to turn, and the whisperings of 
that great ocean, public opinion, began to wax 
louder and louder, and at last distinct, audible 
words, began to detach themselves from the indis- 
tinct murmurs of gossip. 

The esprit de petite ville is just the esprit de grande 
ville seen through a magnifying glass. It is not for 
this, however, by any means less disgusting for 
its injustice, selfishness, and worship of the side 
from which most is to be got for good words. In 
every smal] town, also, there is a body whose work- 
ings may be more narrowly observed than elsewhere, 
net without profit by those who love study of char- 
acter; and this body, the female police, was espec- 
jally energetic in Salisbury about the time of which 
we are treating. ‘The centre of attention, interest, 
suspicion, and vigilant watching, was clearly the 
Glyn Merediths’ house. Somehow people found 
that they were well received when they had any 
tattle, however small, to retail at Boscombe about 
Glyn Meredith and his household. Lady Meredith 
stated, meekly and kindly, that it was a great pity 
the Glyn Merediths would not come to Boscombe. 
She had asked them, she said—had pressed them 
to come, and she had received no answers. Reserve 
and pride, obstinate pride, were the leading char- 
acteristics of Meredith’s mind ; and he sternly for- 
bade his wife to speak with any of the chattering 
women who infested the place. She was not to 
show the insulting letters written by the viscountess, 
to which he meanwhile would never condescend to 
reply. 

‘Time must clear up his innocence,” sighed 
Mrs. Glyn Meredith to herself. ‘I think that it 
is a pity he withdraws so much from society ; but 
I have never contradicted him in his life before, and 
I cannot begin now.”’ 

Meredith possessed a power of endurance that 
few could have understood. He would have slip- 
ped through the world unnoticed if it had not been 
for the fatal visit to Gauntry—an event always 
alluded to mentally by Mrs. Meredith, as ‘ our 
misfortune ;’’ but, as it was, one flash of suspicion 
had sufficed to upset his reason, almost wither his 
happiness, and he had blindly and obstinately taken 
the very means to rivet suspicion to his name by the 
very efforts that he made to disarm it, and by not 
trusting to God alone to defend the right and clear 
his fame in his own good time. 

It would be a curious ramble to follow the wind- 
ings and turnings of the viscountess’ diplomacy in 
the position she had voluntarily assumed as head of 
the female police of Salisbury and its vicinity ; but 
the time will not permit, and therefore the reader 
will comprehend how Miss Parkes told Mrs. Old 
Finch, who repeated it to Mrs. Green, who whis- 
pered it to Mrs. Gripps, that Meredith had blood 
on the righthand wristband of his shirt on that 
fatal day of October. 

‘* It may have been his nose,’’ whispered a mild 
and charitable voice. Miss Mordaunt was very 
much disposed to think that it was from his nose, 
but her supposition was rejected with manifest 
scorn. However, Miss Mordaunt continued to 
visit Mrs. Glyn Meredith through good and evil 
report, and for that good reason was looked on 
coldly at Boscombe ; for gradually the limits of 
liking and disliking, and at last visiting and not 
visiting, became strongly defined, and no one who 

ke to na Meredith or his wife were invited to 
mbe. 











** They have behaved shamefully to the viscount- 
ess,’’ said Miss Parkes, as she drove home from a 
supper at Boscombe, with her velvet robe rolled up 
in a bunch behind her. 

‘* Shamefully,’’ echoed Mrs. Gripps. 

“‘ Why?” timidly said Miss Mordaunt, who was 
sitting a patient bodkin in her own chaise. 

‘* Why!” screamed both ladies. ‘* Why! why, 
after her repeated invitations, to be treated so! It 
is enough to make one’s blood boil as an individual 
—but as a viscountess !”’ 

** Well,’’ said Miss Mordaunt, ‘‘ we must not 
judge.” 

** Oh, that’s just the same as telling one to hold 
one’s tongue, and that,’’ said Mrs. Gripps, ‘‘ is a 
thing that I have never been able to do.”’ 

‘* Do try,” said Miss Mordaunt piously, as they 
— the quiet Cathedral Close, where they all 

ived. 

A year—two years—passed on in this manner, 
month after month adding a blacker tinge to the 
fame of the heir of Gauntry. They were taken 
less and less notice of. How could it be otherwise, 
when Glyn Meredith would admit no one into the 
house, and would never condescend to make any 
advances to the Lady of Boscombe? There were 
times when Mrs. Meredith could not help thinking 
of an old Welsh legend, Gryffith and the Earl, 
that she had heard the nurse repeat to her little 
Gaspard, and which had been a favorite tale with 
him ever afterward. It was a tale of oppression 
on one side and long endurance on the other. 
Gryffith had been turned from his farm unjustly 
and by violent means, and he had deposited himself 
and his goods on the common in front of his house, 
and, determined to have the right at last, he let the 
might work its will. He had not raised his hand 
to make a shed for himself or his children, he had 
not tethered any of his cattle, he had let the rain, — 
the wind, the snow, the thunder of seven summers 
pass over his head; and his cattle strayed, his wife 
died, his children sickened, and he sat immovable 
in the middle of the ruin of his life, while his lord 
let him lie near his castle-gate, and passed him day 
by day as he rode out triumphantly with horn and 
hound for the chase in the green lands of Llanedries. 
Mrs. Meredith’s fancy was filled with that tale, and 
she imagined the face, the form of Mad Gryffith, as 
he sat on the common immovable as a Fakeer, cruel 
as death to his own flesh, proud as Lucifer, grand, 
too, in his unreasonable obstinacy ; and this face, 
and this form, always bore a resemblance to those 
of Glyn Meredith! 

At the end of three years, however, it began to 
be reported that Mrs. Meredith was “losing her 
health,’’ and when it had once taken it into its head 
to goitdeparted at an awfully rapid rate, that same 
health. But she saw no doctor. She managed 
herself, she said ; and Mesdames Parkes and Gripps 
expressed at Boscombe a fear that Meredith's con- 
science would have to carry double for the murder 
of Mrs. Glyn Meredith also. It was clearly a 
horror of his species that had taken possession of 
him. A sure sign of guilt! This was said to the 
sisters of the viscountess merely, however ; for to 
the lady herself nothing so broad was ever spoken. 
She never said anything that could have broughi 
her before the public as a slanderer ; she only re- 
gretted the cruel usage of the heirs of Gauntry with 
respect to herself. They neglected her sadly ; and 
she, as Mrs. Gripps graphically described it, had 
just ** cried bottles-full about it.”’ 

The body guard of toadies were unceasing in 
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their efforts to make the viscountess beloved as she 
should be, quite unconscious that she hated and 
despised them ; as all, however bad, do hate and | 
despise the tools or their mean and envious designs. | 
In the mean time they were happy ; for they visited | 
at Boscombe, they heard the news of the court, of | 
Paris, of the fashions, of the news and chat of the | 
day, for the viscountess had a large connection. 
There were, as has been before said, seven of the | 
Ladies Saint Germains; of these the eldest was 
Lady Elizabeth Prior, a positively disagreeable wo- 
man, marked with smallpox, in consequence of 
which disfigurement she had accepted Prior, a 
stupid man of moderate fortune. 

n that year of 17—, there were at Boscombe, be- 
sides the three that have been mentioned, Earl Vin- 
cent and his lady—another sister of Lady Mere- 
dith—and Lady Constance Beaulieu, the youngest 
but one of the St. Germains sisterhood. Lady Con- 
stance, after running a course of scarlet riding- 
dresses, pink kid boots, and such mad-cap fancies, 
had become a friend of ** dear Lady Huntingdon,”’ 
and had listened to the ‘‘ clear gospel pipe’’ of the 
great company of preachers who did so much good 
and a little harm in England about eighty years 
ago. 

"Phere were also Lady Theodosia Manners—a 
prosperous, excitable, chatty widow of eight-and- 
thirty; Lady Augusta Sedley (the family fire- 
brand) ; and Lady Mary Maeglauchlin, (the dis- 
grace of the family,) who had, when a meek, ugly 
girl in the school-room, run off with a Highland 
gentleman of no fortune. 

Lady Theodosia thought that Meredith Jay ina 
pool of the river at Gauntry ; Lady Constance be- 
lieved that one of Lady Huntingdon’s tracts had so 
deeply impressed his mind, that he had gone on a 
secret mission to the copper-faced Indians—secret’y, 


‘for all death is sudden at Jast. 





she said, for his mother, Louisa, was, alas! a 
worldly woman. And here it may be as well to 
mention the opinions held by the rest of the family 
on the subject of Lord Meredith's disappearance. 
Earl Vincent said that he had been drowned, and 
thus agreed with Lady Theodosia. ‘The Countess 
Vincent opined that ** it would be explained some 
day.”’ Beaulieu himself said that he had fallen in 
love with some girl of low birth, and dreading 
Lady Meredith fully as much as he (Beaulieu) did, 
that Lord Meredith had retired to lead a life of 
domestic seclusion at some town in the south of 
Europe, whence he would return when he had a 
few children to provide for. Lady Elizabeth Prior 
vaguely persisted in saying that he was “in debt ;”’ 
Lady kane Sedley in vain tried to get her to 
say to whom, and for what; Lady Elizabeth always 
replied that every one knew what ‘ debts’’ were, 
and she would not be more explicit. Mr. Sedley 
frankly confessed that he had not the remotest idea 
of the truth of the matter. Lady Mary Macglauch- 
lin had written at first to say that she thought there 
must have been some sad mistake in the whole | 
affair. Mr. Prior thought that he had * fallen into | 
ahole.”” This was an argument that raised all in 
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tain barrier of age on the other, seem to stand in 
the same lights for years together. They appear 
almost immovable in their place, and their immu- 
tability gives one’s hearta feeling of glad security 
that to-day is as yesterday, and this year as last, 
and that the path of the future will he lighted by 
the familiar eyes of friendly faces, and that the 
fearful day of heart-rending change is yet wrapped 
in the distant mists of most remote futurity. 

Mesdames Finch, Parkes, Gripps, Green, Pratt, 
and Quin, remained as prosperous, chatty, and 
cheerful as when they first watched the exit and 
entrances of the heirs of Gauntry trom their hum- 
ble door on their return from their Jast ** outing.’’ 

It would be tedious to follow the track of the 
different threads of complaint that wound their way 
through Mrs. Meredith’s constitution. Suffice it to 
say, that they combined and strangled her one day. 
** Was her death sudden !”’ every one asked. Yes, 
Come he ever so 
slow, his last spring over the bright barriers of 
life is a sudden one ; and each of us must feel the 
ery of * the Bridegroom cometh !’’ to be as the 
approach of the thief in the night. So every one 
was astonished when Mrs. Meredith died, and many 
were the speculations as to how Mr. Meredith 
would behave himself now that his poor wile was 
dead. Their minds were soon relieved, for he 
went on exactly as he did before ; and as months 
passed away,the girl Mllinor began to find herself 
alone bird ina home wonderfully like a prison, 
for Gaspard had been sent to a cheap and distant 
school. 

Glyn Meredith had sent his boy to be educated 
on a plan that was not likely to embarrass him for 
want of means, for Meredith himself was the son 
of aman who had been unfortunate in some of his 
affairs, and who had died all but a bankrupt, and 
the fortune of his wife had been all he had to de- 
pend on when he married her at the age of one-and- 
thirty. 

Meredith’s father had been a younger branch of 
the great and noble family of Glyn Meredith of 
Gauntry ; and in consideration of his high descent, 
the son had been educated in no profession, and had 
grown up an ignorant, proud, obstinate, handsome 
young man, such as Henry the Fitth’s Katherine 
might have classed with the ‘Tudors, as ‘* the good- 
liest dumb creature that ever she saw.”’ 

At the time when Meredith was a boy, Wales 
was stil] in the primitive state of its romantic days. 
The magie voice of the wild old days stil] chanted 
its superstitions in the ears of the peasantry. ‘The 
ancient manners, the antique customs, still held 
their ground, before they were swept away by the 
strong arm of religious reform, by which early 
Methodism dealt the parting blow to the dying 
remnants of romantic and national character ; be- 
fore the viscountess’ reign at Gauntry was over— 
the first struggle of the wild and earnest preachers 
of Methodism ; and she had been one of those who 
had most vehemently opposed themselves to the 
suppression of the ancient habits now denominated 








arms against Mr. Prior. A hole! a vague hole! | heathenish, but in which she only saw the dying 
What sort of a hole’ A hole inthe park of Gaun- | embers of the magnificent feeling of the feudal 
try? Prior remained firm while the storm raged, times when might was right, and the words of a 
and then once mildly reiterated his confession of | Meredith ruled the princely territory of Gauntry. 
faith—* I think he has fallen into some hole.” She prided herself especially in resisting all at- 


There are some small societies where the hand tempts at reform of abuses; she patronized the 
of Death or that of Time is not visible, except in | harpings of the people’s harpers—the singing-eves, 
ihe case of the very old and the very young. All, when both girls and young men met to chant the old 
those who stand between the flowery boundary of | airs of their country ; she revived as much as pos- 

| sible the ancient fires of the bardic times, and it was 


childhood on one side, and the pale, frosty moun- 
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her day-dream to think of her son as the future 
prince of the hearts of Wales; and she had labored 
to impress him from early days with the notion that 
much of the future of the country depended on him ; 
and that on him, as Lord of Gauntry, all eyes were 
turned in expectation. 

The acute De Staél said, Les hommes cherchent 
a s’arranger commé une histoire, les femmes comme 
un roman; and, consequently, the weaker sex are 
more frequently gratified by success in their aim of 
life. ‘The Viscountess in Wales is still the hero- 
ine of her romance, and in the country around 
Gauntry, you may to this day hear the tale told in 
more vivid words than these in which it is now ex- 
pressed ; but as they would probably be in Welsh, 
good reader, you would perhaps not comprehend 
them, and therefore be content with a tepid trans- 
lation. 

Years rolled on. The viscountess had effectu- 
ally prevented Glyn Meredith from justifying him- 
self in the eyes of the world. He and his daughter 
lived still in the small, duil house, beneath the | 
shadow of the cathedral spire. Their going out, | 
their coming in, was watched with eyes of wonder, | 
suspicion, and pity, according as the spirit moved 
the possessors of the different eyes bent on their 
humble door. It was truly a wonderful thing to | 
see 2 man who might have * rolled in gold’’ per- | 
tinaciously refusing to do so, and living a life of | 

nury, of privation, and proud, silent seclusion. | 
His son had left the school where he had first been 
placed, and had been sent to board with a clergy- | 
man in Yorkshire. Both had been brought up in| 
ignorance of their father’s history. Ellinor had. 
indeed gathered that there was a chance of their | 
succeeding to some great property ; but Glyn Mere- 
dith never let her communicate with any one, and | 
she gave herself no concern, except when now and | 
then she heard by chance of other girls enjoying | 
pleasures and amusements from which she was, of | 
course, debarred. Her life was one of domestic | 
cares, and these are very apt to keep down the, 
questionings even of an active mind, and Ellinor’s | 
was more like that of her mother—gentle, though | 
cheerful and contented, and only seeking to do the | 
business that was immediately before her well and | 
pleasantly. Meredith did little in the day but 
walk up and down the room, sit down, get up again, 
go out, come in again; but as time passed on he | 
seemed to take more interest in reading, and at) 
times occupied himself for an hour or two in the | 
evening in that manner while Ellinor worked. She | 
had grown up a pretty girl with a lisping voice, | 
full of romantic charm, manners simple as those of | 
a child, and a heart pure from selfish and unarniable | 
passions. She knew that Lady Meredith was con-_ 
nected with them, though distantly ; but it did not | 
astonish her that so great a person should not con- | 
descend to notice her, a poor little girl in the) 
Cathedral Close. It was not until Gaspard came 
home, at the age of sixteen, for a three months’ | 
vacation before going to college, that the truth was 
revealed to Ellinor. Gaspard had arrived late one | 
evening, and his sister soon saw that on his face. 
there was a cloud and a change. She feared to} 
question him, for she saw dark and suspicious 
glances pass between the father and the son. Sup- 
per passed in silence and gloomy reseive ; Meredith 
rose and left the room abruptly, and Gaspard and 
Ellinor were left alone together. In vain Ellinor 

ressed him to tell her the secret cause of his grief. 

e refused, and said, that for two days he could 
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not reveal to her the distress that he confessed 
preyed on his mind. 

Before Ellinor rose next morning Gaspard had 
been out towards Boscombe. A restless desire had 
seized him to see the gates of the viscountess’ 
house, and he almost planned effecting an entrance 
to challenge her proofs of his father’s guilt; but 
his heart failed him, and he turned home. ‘Twice 
he tried to address his father, but the stern eyes of 
Meredith struck him dumb, and at last eallin 
Ellinor from her room, he told her to come aa 
walk with him to the Downs. She agreed, and in 
half-an-hour they had left the gray city behind 
them, and felt the pure bracing air of the uplands 
fan their faces heated with the warm afternoon sun, 
and Gaspard had walked on swiftly and silently. 
At last he paused, and said— 

** Ellinor, have you a strong and courageous 
heart—a heart that will share the sore burden of 
mine ?”” 

‘**T love you, dear Gaspard,’’ she replied anx- 
jously. 

‘*Ah! indeed,’’ said Gaspard. He paused, and 
then added—* Ellinor, I have a strange history to 
tell you.”’ 

** Yes, I know it!’’ she cried. ‘1 implore of you 
to tell me now, Gaspard, now that we are alone 
together.”’ 

‘*There is nothing to hear but what is well 
known by others, Ellinor,’’ said her brother, sadly. 
‘*Our father is master of Gauntry, and we live 
like—beggars! but the cause of this, Ellinor, lies 
there ;*’ and he pointed to the great stone gate of 
Boscombe. 

** There, Gaspard !”’ 

‘** Yes: our father succeeded the last Lord Mere- 
dith on the death—the sudden death—of the latter ; 
but the cause of that death has never been dis- 
covered, and the dowager lady suspected my 
father !"’ 

** Great God !’’ cried Ellinor, seizing hold of 
Gaspard’s arm. 

** Ellinor, be calm, there is nothing to fear ; itis 
not true—it is not true.”’ 

He was terrified at the horror he had excited, 
and tried to pacify her in vain. She could not lis- 
ten—she walked rapidly to and fro, crying in loud 
:ones— 

‘** My father! our father! our father !”’ 

‘* Ellinor, listen to me, I beseech you. 
believed.”’ 

** Believed !’’ cried Ellinor. She clung to his 
arm, her head fell on his shoulder, and Gaspard 
found that she had fainted. It was long before 
Ellinor revived ; and when she did, she lay on the 
grass at his feet, not crying, but, like one of old, 
‘‘astonied.”’ Neither spoke. At Jast she rose, 
put her hand in his, and they went on their way 
home again. 

They never exchanged a word on the subject for 
many days. Horror kept both silent. Suspicion 
bade them watch their father’s moody silence ; his 
sad and lowering face; his discontent; the neglect 
in which they lived ; and Meredith was the heir of 
thousands ! 

When a month had elapsed, Gaspard began to 
give signs of impatience. He wished to make some 
movement to bring things to a crisis with the 
neighborhood. He longed to challenge any one— 
every one—to show their proofs ; and it happened 
that an opportunity occurred at that time whereby 
he might test fairly enough the state of publie 
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opinion with respect to his father. There was to 
be an assembly in Salisbury—a ball, at which all 
the neighborhood would attend. ‘To this Gaspard 
was determined to take Ellinor; and to secure 
Meredith’s leave was the dream by night, and the 
thought by day, of the young man. 

Meredith at first refused with violent words, but 
gradually he seemed to get accustomed to the idea, 
and at Jast it pleased him, and he gave the brother 
leave to take his sister, dance a minuet with her if 
he and she liked, and amuse themselves as well as 
they could. Ellinor’s mind wavered wildly be- 
tween a wish for staying at home unnoticed, and a 
desire to show that her place was with the rich and 
noble. A strange sort of pride and honest indigna- 
tion had arisen within her, and some few sparks of 
the fiery heart of the old Glyn Meredith line began 
to glimmer within her spirit. 

She dressed that night in a mood that sent the 
crimson to her cheek and the light to her blue 
eyes ; and, leaving her father in his own room, 
occupied apparently with a book, she set off in a 
sedan chair to the rooms where the ball was to be 
held. At the door stood the coach and four of the 
viscountess. It had conveyed a party from Bos- 
combe. Ellinor and Gaspard made their way 
through the crowd, and she entered the room 
blazing already with waxen lights, and filled with 
a brilliant company. 

Ah, those were the days when a master of the 
ceremonies was a considerable potentate! Ellinor 
looked fearfully at him as he stood in wig, tights, 
diamond buckles, and bright-hilted sword, and she 
passed up the saloon as the courtly measure of the 
first minuet rose on the ear of the dancers. She 
felt dazzled and overpowered, and looking round, 
she saw every eye fixed upon her with staring and 
unsympathetic curiosity ; aud she heard one lady, 
in a blue sacque and pearl top-knot, whisper— 
‘* They ought to have staid away.’’ She clung to 
Gaspard’s arm, and they stood where they were, 
till the quaint and lively old dance music of 
eighty years ago struck up, and Ellinor saw pros- 
perous girls and their partners forming sets; and 
at last a form, radiant as the morning, flew past, 
and as she and her partner again passed up the 
close files of dancers, Ellinor had time to observe 
the face and figure of a girl about her own age, 
dressed in a style of courtly elegance, with powder 
on her stately young head, in which glittered a 
diamond arrow and a delicate crimson plume. Her 
robe was of white satin embroidered in rose-buds, 
a pearl rope was twisted round her waist, and a 
star of brilliants glittered in her breast. It was 
Lady Anna Neville’s first ball, and the eyes of 
Gaspard and Ellinor were doubly attracted to her 
when they knew her connexion with the viscountess. 
She was her niece: and Lady Meredith, though 
she was unable to see her début, was pleased to 
express herself satisfied that Salisbury was to wit- 
ness it. 

After the dance Ellinor stood mournfully at her 
brother’s side. ‘The flush, the light had faded from 
her face; and as Lady Anna passed, a breath of 
wind sent forth from her large gilded fan such a 
death-like chill over the miserable Ellinor. She 
felt that no one looked on them kindly, and it was 
not until she saw Matilda Mordaunt at a distance 
that she rallied at all. Matilda, however, was anx- 
ious that she should dance, and introduced her to a 
partner, in which way she was enabled to set Gas- 
pard free fora short time. This leisure he occu- 
pied by requesting an introduction from the master 
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of the ceremonies to Lady Anna Neville. Gas- 
pard was presented to her. Blushing, she ac- 
cepted his invitation, for she suspected that she 
was doing wrong; but who could have refused 
Gaspard? His face, his figure, and air had that 
patrician brilliancy and splendor that suited well 
with the rich and picturesque dress of his day. 
For it was pisturesque then, though now we have 
allied it to the vision of the footman behind your 
chair. But Gaspard, in his dark blue coat laced 
with gold, his chapeau bras, his delicate lace ruffles 
and cravat, and buckled shoes, was not by any 
means an object to be despised ; and so Lady Vin- 
cent thought, for she was a prudent mother, and 
believed in the future prospects of the young heir 
of Gauntry, in consequence of which she allowed 
her daughter to dance twice with him; but at the 
conclusion of the last country-dance the earl walked 
up to his daughter and took heraway. Witha 
flushed cheek Gaspard watched their movements. 
He went to rejoin Ellinor, whom he found alone, 
sunk in spirit and longing to go home. 

** Has any one dared to insult you!’’ whispered 
Gaspard. 

** Hush! it is nothing,”’ she replied. 

** | will know,”’ he again whispered vehemently. 

Ellinor looked significantly at the back of a 


stout and brilliant lady, and Gaspard at last under- 


stood that Lady Theodosia Manners had said, loud 
enough for his sister to hear— 

“They are the children of the wretch, Mere- 
dith !”’ 

** You shall answer for it,’”? muttered Gaspard. 

They saw the company troop to supper, and, 
sick of the mortifications of the evening, the broth- 
er and sister went to their home; but the revel 
was kept up till a late hour, and daylight was 
looking out of her dewy eyes before the Boscombe 
party left the city behind them. 

It was about noon the following day that the 
lackey in attendance announced the entrance of 
Mr. Gaspard Meredith at the door of the saloon of 
Boscombe ; and before any one in that lofty apart- 
ment had had time to withdraw, Gaspard himself 
was in the room. The viscountess rose. They 
looked at each other, and the eyes of young Mere- 
dith fell on a figure full of erect dignity and mag- 
nificent haughtiness. Her appearance had Jost lit- 
tle of the conspicuous beauty of her splendid youth ; 
her dress was of black brocade, her hair was pow- 
dered and turned back over a cushion; a sinall 
miniature of her lost son, encircled with brilliants, 
fastened a fine lawn handkerchief that lay over her 
shoulders, and was plaited in neat and careful folds 
round her swan-like throat. A stately grief was 
the chief characteristic of her face and air; and 
Gaspard, as he gazed, felt almost guilty in having 
ventured into the presence of one who at least 
fancied herself so deeply injured. At her side sat 
Lady Theodosia, scratching the head of a small, 
expensive dog ; and near the window sat the fair 
Lady Anna, working some work as old-fashioned 
now as crochet will be eighty years hence. Lady 
Meredith grasped the arm of the seat on which 
she sat ; then recovering herself, said, with a proud 


— 
‘**'To what am I indebted for this unexpected 
visit ?”’ 
Meredith was silent. His heart beat violently. 
‘*A chair for Mr. Meredith,’’ said the kind 
voice of the Countess Vincent. But Gaspard did 
not accept it, for the viscountess rose, and, with a 
face pale as death, hurried from the room. ‘The 
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eyes, the hair of the youth before her, had recalled 
too vividly those of his young kinsman. Lady 
Theodosia rushed from the room also, and Gaspard 
was left standing before Lady Auna and her moth- 
er. They approached him with kind and soothing 
words, but tears stood in his eyes, and his limbs 
trembled beneath him at the recollection of the 
mighty grief on that lofty and woe-worn counte- 
nance. 

In a few minutes a servant entered with a mes- 
sage from the viscountess. Mr. Meredith was re- 
quested to leave the house instantly. With a burn- 
ing face Gaspard hurried from the saloon, but not 
before a ray of pity had darted from the eyes of 
the fair Anna to his. It isnot to be du ‘ted that 
my Lord Bacon was a great authority in all matters 
pertaining to this sublunary world, and he hath de- 
clared ‘‘the aspects which procure love are not 
gazings, but sudden glances and dartings of the 
eye.” Therefore, O reader, be not amazed when I 
tell thee that Gaspard did store among his sweetest 
fancies that Lady Anna did not disregard him, as a 
young man of no account in her eyes, but that, on 
the contrary, she had looked on him with kindly 
and compassionate interest. 

Gaspard, not long after that, went to college, for 
Meredith wished to make him capable of taking 
his place in the world, should he be at some future 
day Lord of Gauntry; but not one farthing more 
was he to have for the years that still remained of 
the period so often mentioned than what would 
have been his portion had his father possessed no 
more than the very small fortune that was origi- 
nally his wife’s. On this point Meredith was firm, 
or obstinate, which you will ; and as there was no 
one to contradict him, it is not wonderful that he 
remained of the same mind on the subject. It must 
be mentioned that in less than a week after Gas- 
pard’s visit it was reported in the city of Salisbury 
that Lady Meredith had been confined to her room 
and her bed for several days, in consequence of the 
violence practised on her by Meredith and his fam- 
ily, who had effected an entrance into her sleeping 
chamber in the middle of the night. 

‘Goodness !’’ said Mrs. Pratt, ‘‘ and he had a 
stick !’’ 

“Oh, he Aad a stick, had he?’’ cried Mrs. 
Gripps. ‘I must go and tell Mrs. Parkes that.’’ 

Gaspard was set afloat in college life ; and not 
being naturally gifted with very studious habits, he 
led a pleasant, idle life, trying as much as possible 
to forget the sad history of his family, and looking 
forward to the time ‘of deliverance from a poverty 
that ground down to the earth a spirit desirous of 
splendid ease, generous to a fault, and princely in 
its very extravagance. In short, Gaspard overspent 
himself. Hoping to make matters better, he bor- 
rowed money on high interest ; deeper and deeper 
he plunged, urged on by a gang of idle, unprinci- 
pled, pleasant young gentlemen, who represented to 

im the absurdity of waiting ten years, or it might 
be twenty, for we Be he might enjoy that very hour. 
And this reasoning weighed with young Meredith, 
who felt his popularity increase as he spent more 
and more ; until at last, to his extreme horror, he 
found himself completely entangled ; and two years 
and a half before the expiration of the term of 
twenty years he was compelled to go home as a 
suppliant, and there beg Ellinor to intercede with 
his father for him. 
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The privileges enjoyed by the sons of a family 
to spend money without incurring the everlasting 
disgrace that would indubitably fall on the daugh- 
ters who did such things, is one of the strangest 
and most mischievous superstitions. We hear with 
a shake of the head that young Somebody has been 
wild and extravagant; but what words could be 
found severe enough to express a just sense of the 
iniquity of young Somebody’s sister in running up 
a bill at the confectioner’s or the milliner’s for 
dainties or dresses ? 

It was with great and sudden joy that Ellinor 
saw Gaspard arrive ; her joy, hewever, was soon 
damped when she found what his errand was. The 
brother and sister sat up till late talking over the 
most likely way to mollify the anger of Meredith ; 
and when Ellinor at last retired to rest, it was to 
disturbed slumbers and dreams of the galleries of 
Gauntry, where she saw before her the pale face 
and long fair hair of the lost heir, as she remem- 
bered him when a child ; and her dream deepened 
into nightmare and horror as a skeleton hand 
pressed hers, and she saw Lord Meredith standing 
before her bloody, and the mark of an iron-shod 
heel on his throat, and, with wild screams, she tried 
to tear herself from his grasp ; and she woke with 
her own voice ringing in her ears, ‘‘ Meredith! 
Meredith !”” 

** Lurd! Lurd! he ’s inthe purlur a fightin’ like 
a mad ’un!”’ and Ellinor started up and found the 
servants at her side trying to wake her. She 
started up and dressed with that haste which is 
attainable by the female sex when they have no 
end to serve in keeping male friends in subjection 
at the bottom of the stairs with their hats in their 
hands. She sprang down stairs as quickly as pos- 
sible, and reached the entrance of her father’s room. 
The door was thrown open, and Gaspard was thrown 
violently out head foremost. 

**Go, sir!’’ shouted Meredith ; ‘‘ go, and re- 
member that I cursed you as I sent you from my 
door. Iwill never see your face again in this 
world, and in the next I va 

Ellinor sprung on his arm and placed her hands 
over his quivering lips. He tore them away, but 
Gaspard was gone. Ellinor justly suspected that 
Gaspard had made the desperate attempt of telling 
his father that he knew the suspicion attached to 
his name, and Meredith had thrust him away in 
ungovernable fury ; for, never had mortal, with the 
exception of the viscountess, breathed the injurious 
words in his ear. His was not the temper to take 
the insult tamely from his only son. 

Gaspard left Salisbury that day. It soon became 
known in the Close that Gaspard had quarrelled 
with his father, and had overspent himself at Ox- 
ford ; and Miss Parkes said, with a sigh, that riches 
were great snares, in her opinion. 

‘* Then, madam,”’ cried Mordaunt, ‘* your opin- 
ion is that ofa fool! Riches are not what you call 
snares !”’ 

‘It is a judgment on a covetous father,’’ said 
Miss Parkes. 

‘* It is a warning to worldly-minded people,” 
said Mrs. Gripps. 

‘* Tt is just what I expected,” said Mrs. Pratt. | 

The viscountess was duly informed of the fact, 
and in time she and others learnt the additional 








news that young Meredith had gone to Wales. 
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From the Examiner. 


The Prelude, or Growth of a Poet's Mind ; an Au- 
tohographical Poem. By Wittiam Wonrps- 
wortH. Moxon. 


Turs is a voice that speaks to us across a gulf 
of nearly fifty years. A few months ago Words- 
worth was taken from us at the ripe age of four- 
score, yet here we have him addressing the pub- 
lic, as for the first time, with all the fervor, the 
unworn freshness, the hopeful confidence of thirty. 





We are carried back to the period when Coleridge, 
Byron, Scott, Rogers, and Moore, were in their | 
youthful prime. We live again in the stirring | 
days when the poets who divided public attention 
and interest with the Fabian struggle in Portugal 
and Spain, with the wild and terrible events of 
the Russian campaign, with the uprising of the 
Teutonic nations and the overthrow of Napoleon, 
were in a manner but commencing their cycle of 
songs. ‘This is to renew, to antedate, the youth 
of a majority of the living generation. But only 
those whose memory still carries them so far back, 
ean feel within them any reflex of that eager ex- 
citement with which the news of battles fought 
and won, or mail-coach copies of some new work 
of Scott, or Byron, or the Edinburgh Review, 
were looked for and received in those already old 
days. 

We need not remind the readers of the Excur- 
sion that when Wordsworth was enabled by the 
generous enthusiasm of Raisley Calvert to retire 
with a slender independence to his native moun- 
tains, there to devote himself exclusively to his 
art, his first step was to review and record in 
verse the origin and progress of his own powers, 
as far as he was acquainted with them. This 
was at once an exercise in versification, and a test 
of the kind of poetry for which he was by tem- 
perament fitted. The result was a determination 
to compose a philosophical poem containing views 
of man, of nature and of society. This ambitious 
conception has been doomed to share the fate of 
so many other colossal undertakings. Of the 
three parts of his Rec/use, thus planned, only the 
second (the Excursion, published in 1814) has 
been completed. Of the other two there exists 
only the first book of the first, and the plan of the 
third. The Recluse will remain in fragmentary 
greatness, a poetical Cathedral of Cologne. 

Matters standing thus, it has not been without 
a melancholy sense of the uncertainty of human 
projects, and of the contrast between the sanguine 
enterprise and its silent evaporation, (so often the 
“history of an individual mind,”’’) that we have 
perused this Pre/ude which no completed strain 
was destined to follow. Yet in the poem itself 
there is nothing to inspire depression. It is ani- 
mated throughout with the hopeful confidence in 
the poet’s own powers, so natural to the time of 
life at which it was composed : it evinces a power 
and soar of imagination unsurpassed in any of his 
writings ; and its images and incidents have a 





freshness and distinctness which they not seldom 
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lost, when they came to be elaborated, as many 
of them were, in his minor poems of a later date, 

The Prelude, as the title-page indicates, is a 
poetical autobiography, commencing with the ear- 
liest reminiscences of the author, and continued to 
the time at which it was composed. We are told 
that it was begun in 1799 and completed in 1805, 
It consists of fourteen books. Two are devoted 
to the infaney and school-time of the poet ; four 
to the period of his university life ; two to a brief 
residence in London immediately subsequent to 


his leaving Cambridge, and a retrospect of the 


progress his mind had then made ; and three toa 
residence in France, chiefly in the Loire, but 
partly in Paris, during the stormy period of Louis 
the Sixteenth’s flight and capture, and the fierce 
contest between the Girondins and Robespierre. 
Five books are then occupied with an analysis of 
the internal struggle occasioned by the contradic- 
tory influences of rural and secluded nature in 
boyhood, and of society when the young man first 
mingles with the world. The surcease of the 
strife is recorded in the fourteenth book, entitled 
** Conclusion.”’ 

The poem is addressed to Coleridge ; and, apart 
from its poetical merits, is interesting as at once 
a counterpart and supplement to that author’s 
philosophical and beautiful criticism of the Lyrical 
Ballads in his Biographia Literaria. _\t completes 
the explanation, there given, of the peculiar con- 
stitution of Wordsworth’s mind, and of his poet- 
ical theory. It confirms and justifies our opinion 
that that theory was essentially partial and erro- 
neous ; but at the same time it establishes the faet 
that Wordsworth was a true and a great poet in- 
despite of his theory. 

The great defect of Wordsworth, in our judg- 
ment, was want of sympathy with, and knowledge 
of,men. From his birth till his entry at college, 
he lived in a region where he met with none 
whose minds might awaken his sympathies, and 
where life was altogether uneventful. On the 
other hand, that region abounded with the inert, 
striking, and most impressive objects of natural 
scenery. The elementary grandeur and beauty 
of external nature came thus to fill up his mind to 
the exclusion of human interests. To such a 
result his individual constitution powerfully con- 
tributed. The sensuous element was singularly 
deficient in his nature. He never seems to have 
passed through that erotic period out of which 
some poets have never emerged. A _ soaring, 
speculative imagination, and an impetuous, resist- 
less self-will were his distinguishing characteris- 
tics. From first to last he concentrated himself 
within himself; brooding over his own fancies and 
imaginations to the comparative disregard of the 
incidents and impressions which suggested them ; 
and was little susceptible of ideas originating in 
other minds. We behold the result. He lives 


alone in a world of mountains, streams and atmos- 
pheric phenomena, dealing with moral abstractions, 
and rarely encountered by even shadowy spectres 
of beings outwardly resembling himself. 


There 
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is measureless grandeur and power in his moral 
speculations. There is intense reality in his 
pictures of external nature. But though his 
human characters are presented with great skill 
of metaphysical analysis, they have rarely life or 
animation. He is always the prominent, often 
the exclusive, object of his own song. 

Upon a mind so constituted, with its psycho- 
logical peculiarities so cherished and confirmed, 
the fortunes and fates of others, and the stirring 
events of his time, made vivid but very transient 
impressions. The conversation and writing of 
contemporaries trained among books, and with the 
faculty of speech more fully developed than that 
of thought, seemed colorless and empty to one 
with whom natural objects and grandeurs were 
always present in such overpowering force. Ex- 
cluded by his social position from taking an active 
part in the public events of the day, and repelled by 
the emptiness of the then fashionable literature, he 
turned to private and humble life as possessing at 
least a reality. But he thus withheld himself from 
the contemplation of those great mental excitements 
which only great public struggles can awaken. 
He contracted a habit of exaggerating the im- 
portance of every-day incidents and emotions. 
He accustomed himself to see in men and in so- 
cial relations only what he was predetermined to 
see there, and to impute to them a value and im- 
portance derived mainly from his own self-will. 
Even his natural good taste contributed to confirm 
him in his error. The two prevailing schools of 
literature in England, at that time, were the trashy 
and mouthing writers who adopted the sounding 
language of Johnson and Darwin, unenlivened by 
the vigorous thought of either ; and the ‘‘ dead-sea 
apes’’ of that inflated, sentimental, revolutionary 
style which Diderot had unconsciously originated, 
and Kotzebue carried beyond the verge of carica- 
ture. The right feeling and manly thought of 
Wordsworth were disgusted by these shallow 
word-mongers, and he flew to the other extreme. 
Under the influences—repulsive and attractive— 
we have thus attempted to indicate, he adopted 
the theory that as much of grandeur and profound 
emotion was to be found in mere domestic inci- 
dents and feelings, as on the more conspicuous 
stage of public life; and that a bald and naked 
simplicity of language was the perfection of style. 
Singularly enough he was confirmed in these 
notions by the very writer of the day whose 
own natural genius, more than any of his contem- 
poraries, impelled him to riot in great, wild, super- 
natural conceptions ; and to give utterance to them 
in gorgeous language. Coleridge was perhaps 
the only contemporary from whom Wordsworth 
ever took an opinion; and that he did so from 
him, is mainly attributable to the fact that Cole- 
ridge did little more than reproduce to him his 
own notions, sometimes rectified by a subtler logic, 
but always rendered more attractive by new and 
dazzling illustrations. 

Fortunately it is out of the power of the most 
perverse theory to spoil the true poet. The 





poems of Wordsworth must continue to charm 
and elevate mankind, in defiance of his crotchets, 
just as Luther, Henri Quatre, and other living 
impersonations of poetry do, despite all quaint 
peculiarities of the attire, the customs, or the 
opinions of their respective ages, with which they 
were embued. The spirit of truth and poetry 
redeems, ennobles, hallows, every external form 
in which it may be lodged. We may ‘ pshaw” 
and ‘* pooh’? at Harry Gill and the Idiot Boy; 
but the deep and tremulous tenderness of senti- 
ment, the strong-winged flight of fancy, the ex- 
celling and unvarying purity, which pervade 
all the writings of Wordsworth, and the exquisite 
melody of his lyrical poems, must ever continue 
to attract and purify the mind. ‘The very 
excesses into which his one-sided theory betrayed 
him, acted as a useful counter-agent to the pre- 
vailing bad taste of his time. 

The Prelude may take a permanent place as one 
of the most perfect of his compositions. It has 
much of the fearless felicity of youth; and its 
imagery has the sharp and vivid outline of ideas 
fresh from the brain. The subject—the develop- 
ment of his own great powers—raises him above 
that wilful dallying with trivialities which repels 
us in some of his otwer works. And there is real 
vitality in the theme, both from our anxiety to 
know the course of such a mind, and from the 
effect of an absorbing interest in himself excluding 
that languor which sometimes seized him in his 
efforts to impart or attribute interest to themes 
possessing little or none in themselves. Its mere 
narrative, though often very homely, and dealing 
in too many words, is often characterized also by 
elevated imagination and always by eloquence. 
The bustle of London life, the prosaic uncouth- 
ness of its exterior, the earnest heart that beat. 
beneath it, the details even of its commonest 
amusements, from Bartholomew Fair to Sadler’s 
Wells, are portrayed with simple force and deli- 
cate discrimination ; and for the most part skil- 
fully contrasted with the rural life of the poet’s 
native home. ‘There are some truthful and pow- 
erful sketches of French character and life in 
the early revolutionary era. But, above all, as 
might have been anticipated, Wordsworth’s heart 
revels in the elementary beauty and grandeur of 
his mountain theme ; while his own simple history 
is traced with minute fidelity, and is full of un- 
flagging interest. 

We have already adverted to the fact that this 
Prelude was but the overture to a grander song 
which the poet has left, in a great measure, 
unsung. Reverting to this consideration an 
important fact seems to force itself upon our no- 
tice. The creative power of Wordsworth would 
appear to have been paralyzed after the publication 
of his Excursion. All his most finished works 
precede that period. His later writings generally 
lack the strength and freshness which we find in 
those of an earlier date. Some may attribute this 
to his want of the stimulus which the necessity 
of writing for a livelihood imparts, and in part 
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they may be right; but this is not the whole 
secret. That his isolation from the stirring con- 
tact of competition, that his utter disregard of 
contemporary events, allowed his mind, which, for 
perfect health’s sake, requires constantly renewed 
impulses from without, to subside into compara- 
tive hebetude, there can be no doubt whatever. 
But the main secret of the freezing up of his foun- 
tain of poetical inspiration, we really take to have 
been his change of polities. _Wordsworth’s muse 
was essentially liberal—one may say Jacobinical. 
That he was unconscious of any sordid motive for 
his change, we sincerely believe ; but as certainly 
his conforming was the result less of reasonable 
conviction than of wilfulness. It was by a de- 
termined effort of his will that he brought himself 
to believe in the church-and-state notions which 
he latterly promulgated. Hence the want of defi- 
nite views and of a living interest, which charac- 
terizes all his writings subsequent to that change, 
when compared with those of an earlier time. It 
was Wordsworth’s wayward fate to be patronized 
and puffed into notiee by the champions of old 
abuses, by the advocates of the pedantry of Ox- 
ford, and by the maintainers of the despotism not 
even of Pitt but of Castlereagh. It is already 
felt, however, that the poet whom these men were 
mainly instrumental in bringing into notice, will 
live in men’s themories by exactly those of his 
writings most powerful to undermine and over- 
throw their dull and faded bigotries. Despite his 
own efforts, Wordsworth (as has been said of 
Napoleon) is the child and champion of Jacobin- 
ism. ‘Though clothed in ecclesiastical formule, 
his religion is little more than the simple worship 
of nature; his noblest moral flights are struggles 
to emancipate himself from conventional usage ; 
and the strong ground of his thoughts, as of 
his style, is nature stripped of the gauds with 
which the pupils of courts and circles would be- 
deck and be-ribbon it. Even in the ranks of our 
opponents Wordsworth has been laboring in our 
behalf. 

We cannot better illustrate this position than 
by reference to his discriminating, yet resolute 
exposure, of the hollowness and deadness of our 
English university training at the period of his 
youth, unaltered to that of his age. The task is 
executed in no unloving or irreverential spirit ; 
and the rebuke administered will be therefore 
more deeply felt, the blow dealt will be the more 
It comes at a season, too, singularly 
timely and opportune. 

The theme is prefaced by the following noble 
and touching exposition of the poet’s state of 
mind on attaining his seventeenth year. The 
condensation of poetry may be wanting here and 
there—but what glorious eloquence ! 


Thus while the days flew by, and years passed on, 
From nature and her overflowing soul, 

I had received so much, that all my thoughts 
Were steeped in feeling ; I was only then 
Contented, when with bliss ineffable 

1 felt the sentiment of Being spread 
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O’er all that moves and all that seemeth still ; 
O’er all that, lost beyond the reach of thought 
And human knowledge, to the human eye 
Invisible, yet liveth to the heart ; 

O’er all that leaps and runs, and shouts and sings, 
Or beats the gladsome air; o’er all that glides 
Beneath the wave, yea, in the wave itself, 

And mighty depth of waters. 


If this be error, and another faith 

Find easier access to the pious mind, 

Yet were I grossly destitute of all 

Those human sentiments that make this earth 
So dear, if I should fail with grateful voice 
To speak of you, ye mountains, and ye lakes 
And sounding cataracts, ye mists and winds 
That dwell among the hills where I was born. 
If in my youth I have been pure in heart, 

If, mingling with the world, I am content 
With my own modest pleasures, and have lived 
With God and Nature communing, removed 
From little enmities and low desires, 

The gift is yours; if in these times of fear, 
This melancholy waste of hopes o’erthrown, 
If, ’mid indifference and apathy, 

| And wicked exultation when good men 

| On every side fall off, we know not how, 

| 'To selfishness, disguised in gentle names 

| Of peace and quiet and domestic love, 

Yet mingled not unwillingly with sneers 

On visionary minds ; if, in this time 

Of dereliction and dismay, I yet 

Despair not of our nature, but retain 

A more than Roman confidence, a faith 

That fails not, in all sorrow my support, 

The blessing of my life ; the gift is yours, 

Ye winds and sounding cataracts ! *tis yours, 
Ye mountains ! thine, O nature! Thou hast fed 
My lofty speculations ; and in thee, 

For this uneasy heart of ours, I find 

A never-failing principle of joy 

And purest passion. 





From this world of pure and elementary beauty, 
and the imaginings it inspired, he is transported 
to Cambridge. ‘The first impressions of his Alma 
Mater are thus pleasantly recorded : 


It was a dreary morning when the wheels 
Rode over a wide plain o’erhung with clouds, 
And nothing cheered our way tll first we saw 
The long-roofed chapel of King’s College lift 
Turrets and pinnacles in answering files, 
Extended high above a dusky grove. 


Advancing, we espied upon the road 

A student clothed in gown and tasselled cap, 

Striding along as if o’ertasked by Time, 

Or covetous of exercise and air ; 

He passed—nor was I master of my eyes 

Till he was left an arrow’s flight behind. 

As near and nearer to the spot we drew, 

It seemed to suck us in with an eddy’s force. 

Onward we drove beneath the castle: caught, 

While crossing Magdalene Bridge, a glimpse of 
Cam ; 

And at the Hoop alighted, famous inn. 


My spirit was up, my thoughts were full of 
hope ; 
Some friends I had, acquaintances who there 
Seemed friends, poor simple school-boys, now hung 
round 
With honor and importance ; in a world 
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Of welcome faces up and down’l roved ; 
Questions, directions, warnings and advice, 
Flowed in upon me, from all sides ; fresh day 

Of pride and pleasure ! to myself I seemed 

A man of business and expense, and went 

From shop to shop about my own affairs, 

To tutor or to tailor, as befell, 

From street to street with loose and careless mind. 


I was the dreamer, they the dream ; I roamed 
Delighted through the motley spectacle ; 
Gowns grave, or gaudy, doctors, students, streets, 
Courts, cloisters, flocks of churches, gateways, 
towers : 


Migration strange for a stripling of the hills, 
A northern villager. 


He entered at St. John’s, and it is delightful to 
see how rural associations hang round all his first 
glimpses and experiences of the strange new 
world. His hair is ** powdered like rimy trees, 
when frost is keen.’? The college-kitchens make 
‘*a humming sound, less tunable than bees, but 
hardly less industrious.”’ Even from his college 
window, too, as in the mountains, the young 
recluse finds objeets—chiefly inanimate—which 
possess emotion and interest for him. Thus he 
finely tells us that— 


From my pillow, looking forth by light 

Of moon or favoring stars, | could behold 

The antechapel where the statue stood 

Of Newton with his prism and silent face, 

The marble index of a mind forever 

Voyaging through strange seas of Thought, alone. 


Ilis first impressions of university life were 
unfavorable, and subsequent experience did not 
redeem them. That he did not distinguish him- 
self in study, he confesses to be his own fault; 
but he shows, with masterly power, that an utter 
absence of encouragement and strengthening to 
the youth not heartily inclined to study, is the 
fault of the universities themselves; that the 
competition to which even the most active are 
invited, is not of the healthiest kind ; that religion 
is impeded, not assisted, by the compulsory ob- 
servances which prevail; and that the general 
tone and character of university life is trivial and 
unsatisfactory. But though the living spirit of 
ambitious study had thus fled from its former 
mansions, and frivolity and cold routine had 
usurped the place, still that world of youth in its 
most hopeful season had its interest and emotion 
for the poet. 


It hath been told, that when the first delight 
That flashed upon me from this novel show 
Had failed, the mind returned into herself » 
Yet true it is, that | had made a change 
In climate, and my nature’s outward coat 
Changed also slowly and insensibly. 

Fuil oft the quiet and exalted thoughts 

Of loneliness gave way to empty noise 

And superficial pastimes ; now and then 

Forced labor, and more frequently forced hopes ; 
And, worst of all, a treasonable growth 

Of indecisive judgments, that impaired 

And shook the mind’s simplicity.—And yet 
This was a gladsome time. Could I behold— 
Who, less insensible than sodden clay 





In a sea-river’s bed at ebb of tide, 
Could have beheld—with undelighted heart, 
So many happy youths, so wide and fair 
A congregation in its budding-time 
Of health, and hope, and beauty, all at once 
So many divers samples from the growth 
Of life’s sweet’season—could have seen unmoved 
That miscellaneous garland of wild flowers 
Decking the matron temples of a place 
So famous through the world ! To me, at least, 
It was a goodly prospect : for, in sooth, 
Though | had learnt betimes to stand unpropped, 
And independent musings pleased me so 
That spells seemed on me when I was alone, 
Yet could I only cleave to solitude 
fn Jonely places ; if a throng was near, 
That way I Jeaned by nature ; for my heart 
Was social, and loved idleness and joy. 

* 7 * * * * 


Companionships, 
Friendships, acquaintances, were weicome all. 
We sauntered, played, or rioted ; we talked 
Unprofitable talk at morning hours ; 
Dritted about along the streets and walks. 
Read lazily in trivial books, went forth 
To gallop through the country in blind zeal 
Of senseless horsemanship, or on the breast 
Of Cam sailed boisterously, and let the stars 
Come forth, perhaps without one quiet thought. 


Here follows a grand and nobly-sustained pas- 
sage. He has his consolations, and thus describes 
them. Amid the driest desert the true imagina- 
tion can summon around it images of richer and 
more genial lands ; and, in virtue of this law of 
his nature, Wordsworth turns from the petty real- 
ities around him to the inspiring associations of 
the place, and the great names and men who had 
hallowed it. What fine lines, what masterly 
touches, are here ! 


Imagination slept, 
And yet not utterly. I could not print 
Ground where the grass had yielded to the steps 
Of generations of illustrious men, 
Unmoved. I could not always lightly pass 
Through the same gateways, sleep where they had 

slept, 

Wake where they waked, range that inclosure old, 
That garden of great intellects, undisturbed. 
Place also by the side of this dark sense 
Of noble feeling, that those spiritual men, 
Even the great Newton's own ethereal self, 
Seemed humbled in these precincts thence to be 
The more endeared. Their several memories here 
(Even like thar persons in their portraits clothed 
With the accustomed garb of daily life) 
Put on a lowly and a touching grace 
Of more distinct humanity, that left 
All genuine admiration unimpaired. 


Beside the pleasant Mill of Trompington 
I laughed with Chaucer in the hawthorn shade : 
Heard him, while birds were warbling, tell his tales 
Of amorous passion. And that gentle Bard, 
Chosen by the Muses for their Page of State— 
Sweet Spenser, moving through his clouded heaven 
With the moon’s beauty and the moon's soft pace, 
I called him Brother, Englishman, and Friend ! 
Yea, our blind Poet, who, in his later day, 
Stood almost single: uttering odious truth— 
Darkness before, and danger’s voice behind, 
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Soul awful—if the earth has ever lodged | Her trappings here, should strip them off abashed 
An awful soul—I seemed to see him here ' Before antiquity and steadfast truth 
Familiarly, and in his scholar’s dress And strong book-mindedness ; and over all 
Bounding before me, yet a stripling youth— A healthy, sound simplicity should reign, 
A boy, no better, with his rosy cheeks A seemly plainness, name ut what you will, 
Angelical, keen eye, courageous look, Republican or pious. 
And conscious step of purity and pride. If these thoughts 
Among the band of my compeers was one Are a gratuitous emblazonry 
Whom chance had stationed in the very room That mocks the reereant age we live in, then 
Honored by Milton’s name. O temperate Bard! | Be Folly and False-seeming free to affect 
Be it confest that, for the first time, seated Whatever formal gait of discipline 
Within thy innocent lodge and oratory, Shall raise them highest in their own esteem— 
One of a festive cirele, 1 poured out Let them parade among the schools at will, 
Libations, to thy memory drank, till pride But spare the house of God. Was ever known 
And gratitude grew dizzy in a brain The witless shepherd who persists to drive 
Never excited by the fumes of wine A flock that thirsts not to a pool disliked? 
} Before that hour or since. Then, forth I ran A weight must surely hang on days begun 
From the assembly ; through a length of streets, {And ended with such mockery. Be wise, 
: Ran, ostrich-like, to reach our chapel door Ye presidents and deans, and, «/] the spirit 
’ In not a desperate or opprobrious time, Of ancient times revive, and youth be trained 
1 | Boe Albeit long after the importunate bell At home in pious service, to your bells 
ihe Had stopped, with wearisome Cassandra voice Give scasonable rest, for “tis a sound 
) : No longer haunting the dark winter night. Hollow as ever vexed the tranquil air ; 
1 Call back, O Friend! a moment to thy mind And your officious doings bring disgrace 
Ty The place itself and fashion of the rites. On the plain steeples of our English church, 
a9, With careless ostentation shouldering up Whose worship ’mid remotest village trees, 
Hee. My surplice, through the inferior throng I clove Suffers for this. Even Science, too, at hand 
ita Of the plain burghers, who in audience stood In daily sight of this irreverence, 
ae On the last skirts of their permitted ground, Is smitten thence with an unnatural taint, 
i i Under the pealing organ. Empty thoughts! Loses her just authority, falls beneath 
|e l am ashamed of them; and that great Bard, Collateral suspicion, else unknown. 
{| f b And thou, O Friend! who in thy ample mind This truth escaped me not, and, I confess, 
Hast placed me high above my best deserts, That having mid my native hills given loose 
‘ Ye will forgive the weakness of that hour, To a schoolboy’s vision, 1 had raised a pile 
, 4 In some of its unworthy vanities, Upon the basis of the coming time, 
4 Brother to many more. That fell in ruins round me. Oh, what joy, 
ee To see a sanctuary for our country’s youth x 
ee The contrast between the past and the present Informed with such a spirit as might be q 
Di as being more and more vividly impressed by these Its own protection ; a primeval grove, 
Ah associations, he is moved at last to indulge the W ee ig the shades with cheerfulness were 
ae dream of what the universities might be made, in|,;_ ._ ). — F ; 
h. Senge adiaadl altaed Nor indigent of songs warbled from crowds 
t Vy place of w vat they are—seats indee o quiet, gen- | {, under-coverts, yet the countenance 
, le Y erous learning, homes for poor, ambitious scholars, Of the whole place should bear the stamp of awe 4 
Lie nurseries of true religion and all noble thoughts! | A habitation sober and demure 
| For ruminating creatures ; a domain 
Bi ia Yet I, though used For quiet things to wander in ; a haunt 
an In magisterial liberty to rove, - In which the heron should delight to feed 
ee Culling such flowers of learning as might tempt | By the shy rivers, and the pelican 
i is} A random choice, could shadow forth a place Upon the cypress spire in lonely thought 
| 2 (If now I yield not to a flattering dream) Might sit and sun himself.—Alas! Alas! 
a W hose studious aspect should have bent me down | In vain for such solemnity I looked ; 
: | uy To instantaneous service ; should at once Mine eyes were crossed by butterflies, ears vexed 
tia Have made me pay to science and to arts By chattering popinjays ; the inner heart 
| Bd And written lore, acknowledged my liege lord, Seemed trivial, and the impresses without 
| A homage frankly offered up like that Of a too gaudy region. 
Bit Which | had paid to Nature. Toil and pains Different sight 
i In this recess, by thoughtful Fancy built, Those venerable doctors saw of old, 
| a Should spread from heart to heart; and stately | When all who dwelt within these famous walls 
zs | _ groves, Led in abstemiousness a studious life ; 
Ai Majestic edifices, should not want When, in forlorn and naked chambers cooped 
' ‘ A corresponding dignity within. And crowded, o’er the ponderous books they hung 
Ba: The congregating temper that pervades Like caterpillars eating out their way 
mild Our unripe years, not wasted, should be taught In silence, or with keen devouring noise 
y 4 To minister to works of high attempt— Not to be tracked or fathered. Princes then 
wae Works which the enthusiast would perform with | At matins froze, and couched at curfew-time, 
y) | : is love. SA Trained up through piety and zeal to prize 
ABS Youth should be awed, religiously possessed, Spare diet, patient labor, and plain weeds. 
ae, With a conviction of the power that waits O seat of Arts! renowned throughout the world! ; 
:| rf On knowledge, when sincerely sought and prized | Far different service in those homely days ? 
By For its own sake, on glory and on praise The Muses’ modest nurslings underwent ; 
* pie If but by labor won, and fit to endure From the? t childhood; in that glorious time 
(7 ie . ing day; should learn \\ put aside | ha _ like es me | fi ; 
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Sounding through Christian lands her trumpet, 
roused 

Peasant and king; when boys and youths, the 
growth 

Of ragged villages and crazy huts, 

Forsook their homes, and, errant in the quest 

Of Patron, famous school or friendly nook, 

Where, pensioned, they in shelter might sit down, 

From town to town and through wide scattered | 
realms 

Journeyed with ponderous folios in their hands ; 

And often, starting from some covert place, 

Saluted the chance comer on the road, 

Crying, ‘* An obolus, a penny give 

To a poor scholar !”’ when illustrious men, 

Lovers of truth, by penury constrained, 

Bucer, Erasmus, or Melanethon, read 

Before the doors or windows of their cells 

By moonshine, through mere lack of taper light. 


Nay, we have afterwards even plainer speaking. 
These musings on what had been, these yearnings 
after what might yet be, are wrought and intensi- 
fied at last to a pitch of indignant contempt, which 
fimls vent in the following blended burst of com- 
plaint and sarcasm. It occurs in a final description 
of the university as a ‘* creek in the vast sea”’ of 
the great outer world; for, he says, 


all degrees 
And shapes of spurious fame and short-lived praise 
Here sat in state, and fed with daily alms 
Retainers, won away from solid good ; 
And here was Labor, his own bond-slave ; Hope, 
That never set the pains against the prize ; 
Idleness halting with his weary clog, 
And poor misguided Shame, and witless Fear, 
And simple Pieasure foraging for Death ; 
Honor misplaced, and Dignity astray ; 
Feuds, factions, fiatteries, enmity, and guile 
Murmuring submission, and bald government, 
(The idol weak as the idolater,) 
And Decency and Custom starving Truth, 
And blind Authority beating with his staff 
The child that might have led him ; F.mptiness 
Followed as of good omen, and meek Worth 
Left to herself unheard of and unknown. 


These remarkable passages are singularly appo- 
site at the present time; and we can imagine the 
stupefied surprise with which not a few of the dull 
defenders of old routine will read such writing 
from one whom they have been taught to regard as 
wholly theirs. 

Polemical though they be, even the extracts we 
have thus given contain enough of the play of high 
imagination which pervades the poem to indicate 
its value in purely ewsthetical respects. But it is in 
the record of his extra-academic life that the poet 
soars his freest flight, in passages where we have 
a very echo of the emotions of an emancipated wor- 
shipper of nature flying back to his loved resorts. 
Apart from its poetic value, the book is a graphic 
and interesting portraiture of the struggles of an 
ingenuous and impetuous mind to arrive at a clear 
insight into its own interior constitution and exter- 





nal relations, and to secure the composure of self- 
knowledge and of equally adjusted aspirations. As_ 
a poem it is likely to lay fast and enduring hold 


on pure and aspiring intellects, and to strengthen 
the claim of Wordsworth to endure with his land’s 
language. 





Tue Briste. Str Tuomas More's Opinion.— 
Where as many thyngs be layde against it, yet is 
there in my mynde not one thyng that more putteth 
good men of the clergy in doubte to suffre it, than 
this that they se sometyme moche of the worse 
sorte more fervent in the callyng for it, than them 
whom we fynde far better. Which maketh them 
to fere lest suche men desyre it for no good, and 
lest if it were had in every mannes hande, there 
wold grete parell aryse, and that sedyeyous people 
sholde do more harme therewith, than good and 
honest folke sholde take fruyte thereby. Which 
fere 1 promyse you nothynge fereth me; but that 
who soever wolde of theyr malyce or foly take 
harme of that thynge that is of itselfe ordeyned to 
do all men good, | wold never for the avoydynge 
of theyr harme, take from other the profyte whiche 
they myght take, and nothynge deserve to lese. 
For els, yf the abuse of a good thynge sholde cause 
the takynge awaye thereof from other that wolde 
use it well, Cryst sholde hymself never have been 
borne, nor brought his fayth into the worlde, nor 
God sholde never have made it neyther, yf he 
sholde for the losses of those that wolde be dampned 
wretches, have kept away the oceasyon of rewarde 
from them that wolde with help of his grace, 
endeavoure them to deserve it.—Sir Tuomas 
More’s Dialoge, ff. 114-5. 





Yew Tree RENEWING ITSELF BY ITS OWN De- 
cOMPOsITION.—It is a vulgar error that the duration 
of a tree is to be divided between growth, decay, 
and a period consisting of neither. On the con- 
trary, there is in the longer lived species, a period 
sometimes of centuries, in which the processes of 
growth and decay are going on together. The 
principle of decay, commencing from the heart, 
has no effect on the external surface ; and so long 
as any bark remains, green spray will continue to 
be produced, and a small quantity of carbon will 
be returned from the extremities, which will form 
a lamina of new alburnum, however slender, be- 
neath the bark. But in the yew this is not all. 
The decayed wood in the centre is gradually 
formed into rich vegetable mould; and I once saw 
an instance in a yew tree of my own, casually 
blown down, in which multitudes of young roots 
had struck from the external crust, and had long 
maintained the tree in health from its own decom- 
position, besides which a new internal boll would 
have been gradually formed. This has actually 
taken place at Kirkheaton, where the roots thus 
struck out into the decayed cavity of the original 
trunk have twined themselves fantastically together, 
so as completely to incorporate with each other, 
and partially to unite with the interior decayed 
surface, yet so as to be perfectly distinguishable 
from it. Such an anomalous production resembles 
Claudian’s Phenix— 

Parens prolesque sui. 


Whaitaker’s Loidis et Elmete, p. 337. 





PasseNncers are now brought from Dublin to 
Liverpool for fourpence a head. Liverpool is in 


consequence infested by gangs of vagrants who 
have come over for the purpose of begging. 
Spectator. 
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From the Ladies’ Companion. 
THE IMPRISONED LADY. 


We derive the following curious passage of life 
one hundred years since, from the second series of 
Mr. Burke’s ‘* Anecdotes of the Aristocracy :’’— 


Lady Cathcart was one of the four daughters of 
Mr. Malyn, of Southwark and Battersea, in Surrey. 
She married four times, but never had any issue. 
Her first husband was James Fleet, Esq., of the 
City of London, Lord of the Manor of Tewing ; her 
second, Captain Sabine, younger brother of General 
Joseph Sabine, of Quino-hall; her third, Charles, 
eighth Lord Catheart, of the kingdom of Scotland, 
commander-in-chief of the forces in the West 
Indies; and her fourth,* Hugh Macguire, an officer 
in the Hungarian service, for whom she bought a 
lieutenant-colonel’s commission in the British army, 
and whom she also survived. She was not en- 
couraged, however, by his treatment, to verify the 
resolution, which she inscribed as a posy on her 
wedding-ring :— 

If I survive, 
I will have five. 

Her avowed motives for these several engage- 
ments were, for the first, obedience to her parents ; 
for the second, money ; for the third, title ; and for 
the fourth, submission to the fact that “the devil 
o-ved her a grudge, and would punish her for her 
sins.”’ In the-last union she met with her match. 
The Hibernian fortune-hunter wanted only her 
money. Soon after their marriage, she discovered 
her grievous mistake, and became alarmed lest the 
colonel, who was desperately in love, not with the 
widow, but with the ‘ widow's jointured land,”’ 
designed to carry her off, and to get absolute 
power over all her property; to prepare for the 
worst, her ladyship plaited some of her jewels in 
her hair, and quilted others in her petticoat. 
Meanwhile the mistress of the colonel so far in- 
sinuated herself into his wife's confidence that she 
learnt where her will was deposited ; and Maeguire 
getting sight of it, insisted on an alteration in his 
favor, under a threat of instant death. Lady Cath- 
eart’s apprehensions of the loss of her personal | 
freedom proved to be not without foundation ; one 
morning, when she and her husband went out from 
‘Tewing to take an airing, she proposed after a time | 
to return, but he desired to go a little further. 
The coachman drove on; she remonstrated, ‘ they 
should not be back by dinner-time.”’ ** Be not the 
Jeast uneasy on that account,’’ rejoined Macguire ; 
** we do not dine to-day at Tewing, but at Chester, 
whither we are journeying.’’ Vain were all the 
lady’s efforts and expostulations. Her sudden dis- 
appearance excited the alarm of her friends, and 
an attorney was sent in pursuit, with a writ of 
habeas corpus or ne exeat regno. He overtook the 
travellers at an inn at Chester, and, succeeding in 
obtaining an interview with the husband, demanded 
a sight of Lady Catheart. ‘The colonel, skilled in 
expedients, and aware that his wife’s person was 
unknown, assured the attorney that he should see. 
her ladyship immediately, and he would find that 


* Lady Catheart’s marriage to Macguire took place 
18th May, 1745. 
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she was going to Ireland with her own free consent. 
Thereupon Maecguire persuaded a woman, whom 
he had properly tutored, to personate his wife. 
The attorney asked the supposed captive, if she 
accompanied Colonel Maecguire to Ireland of her 
own good will? ‘* Perfectly so,’’ said the woman. 
Astonished at such an answer, he begged pardon, 
made a low bow, and set out again for London. 
Maeguire thought that possibly Mr. Attorney 
might recover his senses, find how he had been 
deceived, and yet stop his progress; and, in order 
to make all safe, he sent two or three fellows after 
him, with directions to plunder him of all he had, 
particularly of his papers. They faithfully executed 
their commission ; and when the colonel had the 
writ in his possession, he knew that he was safe. 
He then took my lady over to Ireland, and kept her 
there, a prisoner, locked up in his own house at 
Tempo, in Fermanagh, for many years; during 
which period he was visited by the neighboring 
gentry, and it was his regular custom at dinner to 
send his compliments to Lady Catheart, informing 
her that the company had the honor to drink her 
ladyship’s health, and begging to know whether 
there was anything at table that she would like to 
eat’ The answer was always—* Lady Catheart’s 
compliments, and she has everything she wants.” 
An instance of honesty in a poor Irishwoman 
deserves to be recorded. Lady Catheart had some 
remarkably fine diamonds, which she had concealed 
from her husband, and which she was anxious to 
get out of the house, lest he should discover them. 
She had neither servant nor friend to whom she 
could intrust them, but she had observed a beggar 
who used to come to the house ; she spoke to her 
from the window of the room in which she was 
confined; the woman promised to do what she 
desired, and Lady Catheart threw a parcel, con- 
taining the jewels, to her. 

The poor woman carried them to the person to 
whom they were directed ; and, several years after- 
wards, when Lady Catheart recovered her liberty, 
she received her diamonds safely. At Colonel 
Maeguire’s death, which occurred in 1764, her 
ladyship was released. When she was first in- 
formed of the fact, she imagined that the news 
could not be true, and that it was told only with 
an intention of deceiving her. At the time of her 
deliverance she had scarcely clothes sufficient to 
cover her; she wore a red wig, looked scared, and 
her understanding seemed stupefied ; she said that 
she scarcely knew one human creature from an- 
other ; her imprisonment had lasted nearly twenty 
years. ‘The moment she regained her freedom she 
hastened to England, to her house at Tewing, but 
the tenant, a Mr. Joseph Steele, refusing to render 
up possession, Lady Catheart had to bring an ac- 
tion of ejectment, attended the assizes in person, 
and gained the cause. At Tewing she continued 
to reside for the remainder of her life. ‘The only 
subsequent notice we find of her is, that, at the age 
of eighty, she took part in the gayeties of the 
Welwyn Assembly, and danced with the spirit of 
a girl. She did not die until 1789, when she was 
in her ninety-eighth year. 

In the mansion-house of Tempo, now the property 
of Sir John Emerson Tennent, the room is still 
shown in which Lady Cathcart was imprisoned. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
A SCRAPE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


Wuen I reached the quarters of the Etat Ma- 
jor, I found the great court-yard of the ‘‘ hotel” 
crowded with soldiers of every rank and arm of 
the service. Some were newly-joined recruits 
waiting for the orders to be forwarded to their 
respective regiments. Some were invalids just 
issued from the hospital; some were sick and 
wounded on their way homeward. There were 
sergeants with billet rolls, and returns, and court- 
martial sentences. Adjutants with regimental 
documents, hastening hither and thither. Mounted 
orderlies too, continually came and went ; all was 
bustle, movement, and confusion. Officers in staff 
uniforms called out the orders from the different 
windows, and despatches were sent off here and 
there with hot haste. The building was the an- 
cient palace of the Dukes of Lorraine, and a 
splendid fountain of white marble, in the centre 
of the ‘‘ Cour,” still showed the proud armorial 
bearings of that princely house. Around the 
sculptured base of this now were seated groups of 
soldiers ; their war-worn looks and piled arms 
contrasting strangely enough with the great porce- 
lain vases of flowering plants that still decorated 
the rich ‘‘ plateau.’’ Chakos, helmets, and great 
coats were hung upon the orange trees. The 
heavy boots of the cuirassier, the white leather 
apron of the “‘ sapeur,’’ were drying along the 
marble benches of the terrace. The richly tra- 
ceried veining of gilt iron-work, which separated 
the court from the garden, was actually covered 
with belts, swords, bayonets, and horse-gear, in 
every stage and process of cleaning. Within the 
garden itself, however, all was silent and still. 


Two sentries, who paced backwards and forwards | 
showing that the spot was | 


99 


beneath the ‘‘ grille, 
to be respected by those whose careless gestures 
and reckless air betrayed how little influence the 
mere ‘‘ genius of the place’’ would exercise over 
them. 

To me the interest of everything was increas- 
ing; and whether I lingered to listen to the raw 
remarks of the new recruit, in wonder at all he 
saw, or stopped to hear the campaigning stories 
of the old soldiers of the army, I never wearied. 
Few, if any, knew whither they were going ; 
perhaps to the north to join the army of the Sam- 
bre; perhaps to the east, to the force upon the 
Rhine. It might be that they were destined for 
Italy: none cared. Meanwhile, at every mo- 
ment, detachments moved off, and their places 
were filled by fresh arrivals—all dusty and way- 
worn from the march. Some had scarcely time 


to eat a hurried morsel, when they were called on | 


to *‘ fall in,”’ and again the word “‘ forward” was 
given. Such of the infantry as appeared too 


weary for the march were sent on in great char- 

rettes drawn by six or eight horses, and capable of 

carrying forty men in each; and of these there 

No sooner was one detach- 

Whatever 
33 


seemed to be no end. 


ment away, than another succeeded. 
CCCXXX. LIVING AGE. VOL, XXVI. 
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their destination, one thing seemed evident, the 
urgency that called them was beyond the common. 
For a while 1 forgot all about myself in the 
greater interest of the scene; but then came the 
thought, that I too should have my share in this 
onward movement, and now I set out to seek for 
my young friend, the ‘ sous-lieutenant.’’ I had 
not asked his name, but his regiment I knew to be 
the 22nd Chasseurs & Cheval. The uniform was 
light green, and easily enough to be recognized ; 
yet nowhere was it to be seen. There were cui- 
rassiers, and huzzars, heavy dragoons, and cara- 
biniers in abundance—-everything, in short, but 
what I sought. 

At last 1 asked of an old quarter-master where 
the 22nd were quartered, and heard, to my utter 
dismay, that they had marched that morning at 
eight o'clock. ‘There were two more squadrons 
expected to arrive at noon, but the orders were 
that they were to proceed without further halt. 

** And whither to?’’ asked I. 

‘To Treves, on the Moselle,’’ said he, and 
turned away as if he would not be questioned fur- 
ther. It was true that my young friend could not 
have been much of a patron, yet the loss of him 
was deeply felt by me. He was to have intro- 
duced me to his colonel, who probably might 
have obtained the leave I desired at once; and 
now I knew no one, not one even to advise me 
how to act. I sat down upon a bench to think, 
but could resolve on nothing; the very sight of 
that busy scene had now become a reproach to me. 
There were the veterans of a hundred battles has- 
tening forward again to the field; there were the 
young soldiers just flushed with recent victory ; 
even the peasant boys were “‘ eager for the fray ;” 
but I alone was to have no part in the coming 
glory. The enthusiasm of all around only served 
to increase and deepen my depression. There 
was not one there, from the old and war-worn 
veteran of the ranks to the merest boy, with whom 
I would not gladly have exchanged fortunes. 
Some hours passed over in these gloomy reveries, 
and when I looked up from the stupor my own 
thoughts had thrown over me, ‘‘ the Cour’’ was 
almost empty. A few sick soldiers waiting for 
their billets of leave, a few recruits not yet named 
to any corps, and a stray orderly or two standing 
beside his horse, were all that remained. 

I arose to go away, but in my preOccupation 
of mind, instead of turning toward the street, I 
passed beneath a large arch-way into another 
court of the building somewhat smaller, but much 
richer in decoration and ornament than the outer 
After spending some time admiring the 
quaint devices and grim heads which peeped out 
from all the architraves and friezes, my eye was 
caught by a low arched door-way, in the middle 
of which was a small railed window, like the 
grille of a convent. I approached, and perceived 
that it led into a garden, by a long, narrow walk 
of clipped yew, dense and upright as a wall. The 
trimly-raked gravel, and the smooth surface of the 
hedge, showed the care bestowed on the grounds 
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to be a wide contrast to the neglect exhibited in 
the mansion itself; a narrow border of hyacinths 
and carnations ran along either side of the walk, 
the gorgeous blossoms appearing in strong relief 
against the back-ground of dark foliage. 

The door, as I leaned against it, gently yielded 
to the pressure of my arm, and, almost without 
knowing it, I found myself standing within the 
precincts of the garden. My first impulse, of 
course, was to retire and close the door again, but 
somehow, I never knew exactly why, I could not 
resist the desire to see a little more of a scene so 
tempting. There was no mark of foot-steps on 
the gravel, and I thought it likely the garden was 
empty. On I went, therefore, at first with cau- 
tious and uncertain steps ; at last, with more con- 
fidence, for as I issued from the hedge-walk, and 
reached an open space beyond, the solitude seemed 
unbroken. Fruit trees, loaded with their produce, 
stood in a closely shaven lawn, through which a 
smal] stream meandered, its banks planted with 
daffodils and waterlilies. Some pheasants moved 
about through the grass, but without alarm at my 
presence ; while a young fawn boldly came over 
to me, and although in seeming disappointment at 
not finding an old friend, continued to walk beside 
me as | went. 

The grounds appeared of great extent; paths 
led off in every direction; and while, in some 
places, I could perceive the glittering roof and 
sides of a conservatory, in others, the humble cul- 
ture of a vegetable garden was to be seen. There 
was a wondrous fascination in the calm and tran- 
quil solitude around; and coming, as it did, so 
immediately after the busy bustle of the ‘ soldier- 
ing,’’ I soon not only forgot that I was an intruder 
there, but suffered myself to wander ‘* fancy free,’’ 
following out the thoughts each object suggested. 
I believe, at that moment, if the choice were given 
me, I would rather have been the ** Adam of that 
Eden” than the proudest of those generals that 
ever led a column to victory! Fortunately, or 
unfortunately—it would not be easy to decide 
which—the alternative was not open to me. It 
was while I was still musing, I found myself at 
the foot of a little eminence, on which stood a 
tower, whose height and position showed it had 
been built for the view it afforded over a vast tract 
of country. Even from where I stood, at its base, 
I could see over miles and miles of a great plain, 
with the main roads leading towards the north and 
eastward. This spot was also the boundary of the 
grounds, and a portion of the old boulevard of the 
town formed the defence against the open country 
beyond. It was a deep ditch, with sides of slop- 
ing sward, cropt neatly, and kept in trimmest or- 
der; but, from its depth and width, forming a fence 
of a formidable kind. I was peering cautiously 
down into the abyss, when I heard a voice so close 
to my ear, that I started with surprise. I listened, 
and perceived that the speaker was directly above 
me; and leaning over the battlements at the top 
of the tower. 

** You're quite right,”’ cried he, as he adjusted 





a telescope to his eye, and directed his view 
towards the plain. ‘‘ He has gone wrong! he has 
taken the Strasbourg road, instead of the northern 
one.”’ 

An exclamation of anger followed these words ; 
and now I saw the telescope passed to another 
hand, and, to my astonishment, that of a lady. 

‘* Was there ever stupidity like that? He saw 
the map like the others, and yet-——Parbleu! it’s 
too bad !”’ 

I could perceive that a female voice made some 
rejoinder, but net distinguish the words, when the 
man again spoke— 

** No, no, it ’s all a blunder of that old major ; 
and here am I without an orderly to send after him. 
Diable ! it is provoking.” 

‘Is n't that one of your people at the foot of the 
tower ?’’ said the lady, as she pointed to where I 
stood, praying for the earth to open, and close 
over me ; for, as he moved his head to look down, 
I saw the epaulettes of a staff officer. 

** Halloa!”’ cried he, ‘‘ are you on duty?” 

** No, sir; I was——”’ 

Not waiting for me to finish an exclamation, he 
went on— 

** Follow that division of cavalry that has taken 
the Strasbourg road, and tell Major Roquelard 
that he has gone wrong ; he should have turned 
off to the left at the suburbs. Lose no time, but 
away at once. You are mounted, of course ?”’ 

‘** No, sir, my horse is at quarters; but I 
can i 

**No, no; it will be too late,”’ he broke in 
again. ‘‘ Take my troop horse and be off. You ’ll 
find him in the stable, to your left.’’ 

Then turning to the lady I heard him say— 

** Tt may save Roquelard from an arrest.” 

I did not wait for more, but hurried off in the 
direction he had pointed. A short gravel walk 
brought me in front of a low building, in the cot- 
tage style, but which, decorated with emblems of 
the chase, I guessed to be the stable. Not a groom 
was to be seen ; but the door being unlatched, I 
entered freely. Four large and handsome horses 
were feeding at the racks, their glossy coats and 
long silken manes showing the care bestowed 
upon them. Which is the trooper? thought I, as 
I surveyed them all with keen and scrutinizing eye. 
All my skill in such matters was unable to decide 
the point; they seemed all alike valuable and 
handsome—in equally high condition, and exhibit- 
ing equal marks of careful treatment. ‘Two were 
stamped on the haunches with the letters ‘* R. F. ;’’ 
and these, of course, were cavalry horses. One 
was a powerful black horse, whose strong quarters 
and deep chest bespoke great action, while the 
backward glances of his eye indicated the temper 
of a “ tartar.’ Making choice of him without an 
instant’s hesitation, I threw on the saddle, adjusted 
the stirrups to my own length, buckled the bridle, 
and led him forth. Inall my ‘* school experience” 
I had never seen an animal that pleased me so 
much ; his well-arched neck and slightly-dipped 
back showed that an Arab cross had mingled with 
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the stronger qualities of the Norman horse. I 
sprung to my saddle with delight ; to be astride 
of such a beast was to kindle up all the enthusiasm 
of my nature, and as I grasped the reins, and 
urged him forward, I was half wild with excite- 
ment. 

Apparently the animal was accustomed to more 
gentle treatment, for he gave a loud snort, such as 
a surprised or frightened horse will give, and then 
bounded forward once or twice as if to dismount me. 
This failing, he reared up perfectly straight, paw- 
ing madly, and threatening even to fall backwards. 
I saw that I had, indeed, selected a wicked one ; 
for in every bound and spring, in every curvet and 
leap, the object was clearly to unseat the rider. 
At one instant he would crouch, as if to lie down, 
and then bound up several feet in the air, with a 
toss up of his haunches that almost sent me over 
the head. At another he would spring from side 
to side, writhing and twisting like a fish, till the 
saddle seemed actually slipping away from his 
lithe body. Not only did I resist all these attacks, 
but vigorously continued to punish with whip and 
spur the entire time—a proceeding, I could easily 
see, he was not prepared for. At last, actually 
maddened with his inability to throw me, and 
enraged by my continuing to spur him, he broke 
away, and dashing headlong forward, rushed into 
the very thickest of the grove. Fortunately for 
me, the trees ‘were either shrubs or of stunted 
growth, so that I had only to keep my saddle to 
escape danger ; but suddenly emerging from this, 
he gained the open sward, and as if his passion 
became more furious as he indulged it, he threw 
up his head, and struck out in full gallop. I had 
but time to see that he was heading for the great 
fosse of the boulevard, when we were already on 
its brink. A shout, and a cry of I know not 
what, came from the tower; but I heard nothing 
more. Mad as the maddened animal himself, per- 
haps at that moment just as indifferent to life, I 
dashed the spurs into his flanks, and over we went, 
lighting on the green sward as easily as a seagull 
on a wave. ‘To all seeming, the terrible leap had 
somewhat sobered him; but on me it had produced 
the very opposite effect. I felt that I had gained 
the mastery, and resolved to use it. With unre- 
lenting punishment, then, I rode him forward, 
taking the country as it lay straight before me. 
The few fences which divided the great fields were 
too insignificant to be called leaps, and he took 
them in the “ sling’’ of his stretching gallop. He 
was now subdued, yielding to every turn of my 
wrist, and obeying every motive of my will like 
an instinct. It may read like a petty victory : 
but he who has ever experienced the triumph over 
an enraged and powerful horse, well knows that 
few sensations are more pleasurably exciting. 
High as is the excitement of being borne along in 
full speed, leaving village and spire, glen and 
river, bridge and mill behind yon—now career- 
ing up the mountain side, with the fresh breeze 
upon your brow ; now diving into the dark forest, 


startling the hare from her cover, and sending the 


wild deer scampering before you—it is still 
increased by the sense of a victory, by feeling that 
the mastery is with you, and that each bound of 
the noble beast beneath you has its impulse in 
your own heart. 

Although the cavalry squadrons I was despatched 
to overtake had quitted Nancy four hours before, I 
came up with them in less than an hour, and 
inquiring for the officer in command, rode up to 
the head of the division. He was a thin, gaunt- 
looking, stern-featured man, who listened to my 
message without changing a muscle. 

** Who sent you with this order?”’ said he. 

‘* A general officer, sir, whose name I don’t 
know ; but who told me to take his own horse, 
and follow you.” 

** Did he tell you to kill the animal, sir ?’’ said 
he, pointing to the heaving flanks and shaking tail 
of the exhausted beast. 

** He bolted with me at first, major, and having 
cleared the ditch of the Boulevard, rode away with 
me.”’ 

** Why, it ’s Colonel Mahon’s Arab, ‘ Aleppo,’ 
said another officer ; what could have persuaded 
him to mount an orderly on a beast worth ten 
thousand franes?’’ 

I thought I’d have fainted, as I heard these 
words ; the whole consequences of my act revealed 
themselves before me, and I saw arrest, trial, sen- 
tence, imprisonment, and Heaven knew what after- 
wards, like a panorama rolling out to my view. 

‘* Tell the colonel, sir,’’ said the major, ‘ that 
I have taken the north road, intending to cross 
over at Beaumont; that the artillery trains have 
cut up the Metz road so deeply that cavalry cannot 
travel ; tell him I thank him much for his polite- 
ness in forwarding this despatch to me; and tell 
him, that 1 regret the rules of active service 
should prevent my sending back an escort to place 
yourself under arrest, for the manner in which you 
have ridden—you hear, sir ?”’ 

I touched my cap in salute. 

‘Are you certain, sir, that you have my 
answer correctly ?”’ 

** T am, sir.”’ 

“* Repeat it, then.” 

I mentioned the reply, word for word, as he 
spoke it. 

** No, sir,’’ said he, as I concluded; ‘*I said 
for unsoldierlike and cruel treatment to your 
horse.”’ 

One of his officers whispered something in his 
ear, and he quietly added— 

‘*T find that I had not used these words, but I 
ought to have done so; give the message, there- 
fore, as you heard it at first.”’ 

**Mahon will shoot him, to a certainty,’ mut- 
tered one of the captains. 

**1’d not blame him,’’ joined another; ‘ that 
horse saved his life at Quiberon, when he fell in 
with a patrol ; and look at him now!” 

The major made a sign for me to retire, and J 
turned and set out towards Nancy, with the feel- 





ings of a convict on the way to his fate. 
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If I did not feel that these brief records of an 
humble career were ‘‘ upon honor,”’ and that the only 
useful lesson a life so unimportant can teach is, the 
conflict between opposing influences, I might possi- 
bly be disposed to blink the avowal, that, as I rode 
along towards Nancy, a very great doubt oceurred 
to me as to whether I ought not to desert! Itisa 
very ignoble expression ; but it must out. There 
were not in the French service any of those igno- 
minious punishments which, once undergone, a man 
is dishonored forever, and no more admissible to 
rank with men of character than if convicted of 
actual crime ; but there were marks of degradation, 
almost as severe, then in vogue, and which men 
dreaded with a fear nearly as acute—such, for 
instance, as being ordered for service at the Bagne 
de Brest, in Toulon—the arduous duty of guarding 
the galley slaves, and which was scarcely a degree 
above the condition of the condemned themselves. 
Than such a fate as this, I would willingly have 
preferred death. It was, then, this thought that 
suggested desertion; but I soon rejected the un- 
worthy temptation, and held on my way towards 
Nancy. 

Aleppo, if at first wearied by the severe burst, 
soon rallied, while he showed no traces of his fiery 
temper, and exhibited few of fatigue; and as I 
walked along at his side, washing his mouth and 
nostrils at each fountain I passed, and slackening 
his saddle-girths, to give him freedom, long before 
we arrived at the suburbs he had regained all his 
looks, and much of his spirit. 

At last we entered Nancy about nightfall, and, 
with a failing heart, I found myself at the gate of 
the ducal palace. The sentries suffered me to pass 
unmolested, and, entering, I took my way through 
the court-yard, towards the small gate of the garden, 
which, as I had left it, was unlatched. 

It was strange enough, the nearer I drew towards 
the eventful moment of my fate, the more resolute 
and composed my heart became. It is possible, 
thought I, that in a fit of passion he will send a 
ball through me, as the officer said. Be it so—the 
matter is the sooner ended. If, however, he will 
condescend to listen to my explanation, I may be 
able to assert my innocence, at least so far as in- 
tention went. With this comforting conclusion, I 
descended at the stable door. Two dragoons in 
undress were smoking, as they lay at full length 
upon a bench, and speedily arose as I came up. 

** Tell the colonel he ’s come, Jaeques,”’ said one, 
in a loud voice, and the other retired; while the 
speaker, turning towards me, took the bridle from 
my hand, and led the animal in, without vouchsaf- 
ing a word to me. 

** An active beast that,” said I, affecting the 
easiest and coolest indifference. The soldier gave 
me a look of undisguised amazement, and I con- 
tinued— 

** He has had a bad hand on him, I should say— 
some one too flurried and too fidgety to give confi- 
dence to a hot-tempered horse.”’ 

Another stare was all the reply. 


“In a little time, and with a little patience, I°d 
make him as gentle as a lamb.”’ 

**T am afraid you ‘ll not have the opportunity,”’ 
replied he, significantly ; ‘* but the colonel, I see, 
is waiting for you, and you can discuss the matter 
together.”’ 

The other dragoon had just then returned, and 
made me a sign to follow him. A few paces 
brought us to the door of a small pavilion, at which 
a sentry stood, and having motioned to me to pass 
in, my guide left me. An orderly sergeant at the 
same instant appeared, and beckoning to me to 
advance, he drew aside a curtain, and pushing me 
forward, let the heavy folds close behind me; and 
now I found myself in a richly-furnished chamber, 
at the further end of which an officer was at sup- 
per with a young and handsome woman. The 
profusion of wax lights on the table—the glitter of 
plate, and glass, and porcelain—the richness of the 
lady’s dress, which seemed like the costume of a 
ball—were all objects distracting enough, but they 
could not turn me from the thought of my own 
condition ; and I stood still and motionless, while 
the officer, a man of about fifty, with dark and stern 
features, deliberately scanned me from head to foot. 
Not a word did he speak, not a gesture did he make, 
but sat, with his black eyes actually piercing me. 
I would have given anything for some outbreak of 
anger, some burst of passion, that would have put 
an end to this horrible suspense, but none came ; 
and there he remained several minutes, as if contem- 
plating something too new and strange for utterance. 
‘* This must have an end,’’ thought I—* here goes ;”’ 
and so, with my hand in salute, I drew myself 
full up, and said— 

‘‘T carried your orders, sir, and received for 
answer that Major Roquelard had taken the north 
road advisedly, as that by Beaumont was cut up by 
the artillery trains ; that he would cross over to the 
Metz Chausé¢e as soon as possible ; that he thanked 
you for the kindness of your warning, and regret- 
ted that the rules of active service precluded his 
despatching an escort of arrest along with me, for 
the manner in which I had ridden with the order.”’ 

** Anything more ?”’ asked the colonel, in a voice 
that sounded thick and guttural with passion. 

‘* Nothing more, sir.” 

** No further remark or observation ?”’ 

** None, sir—at least from the major.” 

** What then—from any other ?”’ 

** A captain, sir, whose name I do not know, did 
say something.” 

** What was it?’’ 

‘*T forget the precise words, sir, but their pur- 
port was, that Colenel Mahon would certainly shoot 
me when I got back.” 

** And you replied ?”’ 

** T don't believe I made any reply at the time, sir.”’ 

* But you thought, sir—what were your 
thoughts ?”’ 

**] thought it very like what I°d have done my- 
self in a like case, although certain to be sorry for 





it afterwards.”’ 
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Whether the emotion had been one for some 
time previous restrained, or that my last words had 
provoked it suddenly, I cannot tell, but the lady 
here burst out into a fit of laughter, but which was 
as suddenly checked by some sharp observation of 
the colonel, whose stern features grew sterner and 
darker every moment. 

‘‘ There we differ, sir,’’ said he, ‘‘ for J should 
not.’ Atthe same instant he pushed his plate 
away, to make room on the table for a small port- 
folio, opening which he prepared to write. 

‘‘ You will bring this paper,’’ continued he, ‘* to 
the ‘ Prevot Marshal.’ ‘To-morrow morning you 
shall be tried by a regimental court-martial, and as 
your sentence may probably be the galleys and hard 
labor * 

‘*T°ll save them the trouble,” said I, quietly 
drawing my sword; but scarcely was it clear of 
the scabbard when a shriek broke from the lady, 
who possibiy knew not the object of my act; at the 
same instant the colone] bounded across the cham- 
ber, and, striking me a severe blow upon the arm, 
dashed the weapon from my hand to the ground. 

‘You want the ‘ fusillade’—is that what you 
want?’’ cried he, as, in a towering fit of passion, he 
dragged me forward to the light. I was now standing 
close to the table ; the lady raised her eyes towards 
me, and at once broke out into a burst of laughter, 
such hearty, merry laughter, that, even with the fear 
of death before me, I could almost have joined in it. 

‘* What is it—what do you mean, Laure?” cried 
the colonel angrily. 

‘* Don’t you see it?’’ said she, still holding her 
kerchief to her face—*‘ can’t you perceive it your- 
self? He has only one moustache !”’ 

I turned hastily towards the mirror beside me, 
and there was the fatal fact revealed—one gallant 
curl disported proudly over the left cheek, while 
the other was left bare. 

‘Ts the fellow mad—a mountebank?”’ said the 
colonel, whose anger was now at its white heat. 

‘* Neither, sir,’’ said I, tearing off my remaining 
moustache, in shame and passion together. ‘*Among 
my other misfortunes I have that of being young ; 
and what ’s worse, I was ashamed of it; but I begin 
to see my error, and know that a man may be old 
without gaining either in dignity or temper.” 

With a stroke of his closed fist upon the table, 
the colonel made every glass and decanter spring 
from their places, while he uttered an oath that was 
only current in the days of that army. ‘ This is 
beyond belief,’’ cried he. ‘‘ Come, gredin, you 
have at least had one piece of good fortune ; you ’ve 
fallen precisely into the hands of one who can deal 
with you. Your regiment?’ 

‘** The Ninth Hussars.”’ 

** Your name?’ 

** Tiernay.”’ 

**'Tiernay ; that’s not a French name?” 

‘* Not originally ; we were Irish once.” 

** Trish,’’ said he, in a different tone from what 
he had hitherto used. ‘* Any relative of a certain 
Comte Maurice de Tiernay, who once served in 
the Royal Guard ?” 
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** His son, sir.”’ 

‘* What—his son! Ar’t certain of this, lad? 
You remember your mother’s name then—what 
was it?’ 

‘**T never knew which was my mother,”’ said I. 
** Mademoiselle de la Lasterie or ” 

He did not suffer me to finish, but, throwing his 
arms around my neck, pressed me to his bosom. 

** You are little Maurice, then,’’ said he, *‘ the 
son of my old and valued comrade! Only think 
of it, Laure—I was that boy’s godfather.” 

Here was a sudden change in my fortunes ; 
nor was it without a great effort that I could credit 
the reality of it, as I saw myself seated between 
the colonel and his fair companion, both of whom 
overwhelmed me with attention. It turned out 
that Colonel Mahon had been a fellow-guardsman 
with my father, for whom he had ever preserved 
the warmest attachment. One of the few sur- 
vivors of the ‘‘Garde du Corps,’ he had taken 
service with the Republic, and was already reputed 
as one of the most distinguished cavalry officers. 

‘Strange enough, Maurice,” said he to me, 
**there was something in your look and manner, 
as you spoke to me there, that recalled your poor 
father to my memory; and, without knowing or 
suspecting why, I suffered you to bandy words 
with me, while at another moment I would have 
ordered you to be ironed and sent to prison.”’ 

Of my mother, of whom I wished much to learn 
something, he would not speak, but adroitly 
changed the conversation to the subject of my own 
adventures, and these he made me recount from 
the beginning. If the lady enjoyed all the ab- 
surdities of my chequered fortune with a keen 
sense of the ridiculous, the colonel apparently 
could trace in them but so many resemblances to 
my father’s character, and constantly broke out 
into exclamations of *‘ How like him!”’ ‘ Just 
what he would have done himself!’ ‘His own 
very words !’’ and so on. 

It was only in a pause of the conversation, as 
the clock on the mantlepiece struck eleven, that I 
was aware of the lateness of the hour, and re- 
membered that ! should be on the punishment-roll 
the next morning for absence from quarters. 

** Never fret about that, Maurice; I'll return 
your name as on a special service ; and, to have 
the benefit of truth on our side, you shall be 
named one of my orderlies, with the grade of 
corporal.”’ 

‘** Why not make him a sous-lieutenant ?’’ said 
the lady, in a half whisper. ‘‘1’m sure he is 
better worth his epaulettes than any I have seen 
on your staff.”’ 

‘* Nay, nay,’’ muttered the colonel, ‘‘ the rules 
of the service forbid it. He ‘Il win his spurs time 
enough, or I’m much mistaken.” 

While I thanked my new and kind patron for 
his goodness, I could not help saying, that my 
heart was eagerly set upon the prospect of actual 
service ; and that proud as I should be of his pro- 
tection, I would rather merit it by my conduct, 
than owe my advancement to favor. 
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** Which simply means that you are tired of 
Nancy, and riding drill, and want to see how men 
comport themselves where the manceuvres are not 
arranged beforehand. Well, so far you are right, 
boy. I shall, in all likelihood, be stationed here 
for three or four months, during which you may 
have advanced a stage or so towards those epau- 
lettes my fair friend desires to see upon your 
shoulders. You shall, therefore, be sent forward 
to your own corps. I'll write to the colonel to 
confirm the rank of corporal; the regiment is at 
present on the Moselle; and, if I mistake not, 
will soon be actively employed. Come to me to- 
morrow before noon, and be prepared to march 
with the first detachments that are sent forward.”’ 

A cordial shake of the hand followed these 
words ; and the lady having also vouchsafed me 
an equal token of her good will, I took my leave, 
the happiest fellow that ever betook himself to 
quarters after hours, and as indifferent to the 
penalties annexed to the breach of discipline as if 
the whole code of martial law were a mere fable. 


CHAPTER X.——-AN ARISTOCRATIC REPUBLICAN. 


Ir the worthy reader would wish to faney the 








have any other inheritor than the son of my oldest 
friend in the world.” 

Such were his last words to me, as I set forth, 
in company with a large party, consisting, for the 
most part, of under officers and employés attached 
to the medical staff of the army. It was a very 
joyous and merry fraternity, and, consisting of in- 
gredients drawn from different pursuits and arms 
of the service, infinitely amusing from contrast of 
character and habits. My chief associate amongst 
them was a young sous-lieutenant of dragoons, 
whose age, scarcely much above my own, joined 
to a joyous, reckless temperament, soon pointed 
him out as the character to suit me: his name 
was Eugene Santron. In appearance he was 
slightly formed, and somewhat under-sized, but 
with handsome features, their animation rendered 
sparkling by two of the wickedest black eyes that 
ever glistened and glittered in a human head. I 


/soon saw that, under the mask of affected frater- 


nity and equality, he nourished the most profound 
contempt for the greater number of associates, 
who, in truth, were, however ‘* braves gens,’’ the 
very roughest and legst polished specimens of the 
polite nation. In all his intercourse with them, 


happiest of all youthful beings, let him imagine | Eugene affected the easiest tone of camaraderé 
what I must have been, as, mounted upon Aleppo, | and equality, never assuming in the slightest, nor 
a present from my godfather, with a purse of six | making any pretensions to the least superiority on 


shining Louis in my pocket, and a letter to my 
colonel, I set forth for Metz. I had breakfasted 
with Colonel Mahon, who, amid much good advice 
for my future guidance, gave me, half slily, to 
understand that the days of Jacobinism had almost 
run their course, and that a reactionary movement 
had already set in. The republic, he added, was 
as strong, perhaps stronger than ever, but that 
men had grown weary of mob tyranny, and were, 
day by day, reverting to the old loyalty, in respect 
for whatever pretended to culture, good breeding, 
and superior intelligence. ‘* As, in a shipwreck, 
the crew instinctively turn for counsel and direc- 
tion to the officers, you wil] see that France will, 
notwithstanding all the libertinism of our age, 
place her confidence in the men who have been 
the tried and worthy servants of former govern- 
ments. So far, then, from suffering on account 
of your gentle blood, Maurice, the time is not 
distant when it will do you good service ; and 
when every association that links you with family 
and fortune will be deemed an additional guarantee 
of your good conduct. I mention these things,”’ 
continued he, ** because your colonel is what they 
call a ‘ Grosbleu,’ that is, a coarse-minded, invet- 
erate republican, detesting aristocracy and all that 
belongs to it. ‘Take care, therefore, to give him 
no just cause for discontent, but be just as steady 
in maintaining your position as the descendant of 
a noble house, who has not forgotten what were 
onee the privileges of his rank. Write to me 
frequently and freely, and I ‘ll take care that you 
want for nothing, so far as my small means go, to 
sustain whatever grade you occupy. Your own 
conduct shall decide whether I ever desire to 





the score of position or acquirements, but on the 
whole consoling himself, as it were, by ‘“‘ playing 
them off’ in their several eccentricities, and ren- 
dering every trait of their vulgarity and ignorance 
tributary to his own amusement. Partly from 
seeing that he made me an exception to this prac- 
tice, and partly from his perceiving the amusement 
it afforded me, we drew closer towards each other, 
and before many days elapsed, had become sworn 
friends. 

There is probably no feature of character so 
very attractive to a young man as frankness. The 
most artful of all flatteries is that which addresses 
itself by candor, and seems at once to select, as it 
were, by intuition, the object most suited for a 
confidence. Santron carried me by a coup de main 
of this kind, as taking my arm one evening, as I 
was strolling along the banks of the Moselle, he 
said— 

‘** My dear Maurice, it ’s very easy to see that 
the society of our excellent friends yonder is just 
as distasteful to you asto me. One cannot always 
be satisfied laughing at their solecisms in breed- 
ing and propriety. One grows weary at last of 
ridiculing their thousand absurdities; and then 
there comes the terrible retribution in the reflec- 
tion of what the devil brought me into such com- 
pany? a question that, however easily answered, 
grows more and more intolerable the oftener it is 
asked. To be sure, in my case there was little 
choice in the matter, for I was not in any way the 
arbiter of my own fortune. I saw myself con- 
verted from a royal page to a printer's devil by a 
kind old fellow, who saved my life by smearing 
my face with ink, and covering my scarlet uniform 
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with a filthy blouse ; and since that day I have 
taken the hint, and often found the lesson a good 
one—the dirtier the safer ! 

‘* We were of the old nobility of France, but, 
as the name of our family was the cause of its 
extinction, I took care to ¢hange it. I see you 
don’t clearly comprehend me, so I ’]] explain my- 
self better. My father lived unmolested during 
the earlier days of the revolution, and might so 
have continued to the end, if a detachment of the 
Garde Republicaine had not been despatched to 
our neighborhood of Sarre Louis, where it was 
supposed some lurking regard for royalty yet 
lingered. These fellows neither knew nor cared 
for the ancient noblesse of the country, and one 
evening a patrol of them stopped my father as he 
was taking his evening walk along the ramparts. 
He would scarcely deign to notice the insolent 
* Qui va la!’ of the sentry, a summons he at least 
thought superfluous in a town which had known 
his ancestry for eight or nine generations. At 
the repetition of the cry, accompanied by some- 
thing that sounded ominous, in the sharp click of 
a gun-lock, he replied haughtily, ‘Je suis le Mar- 
quis de Saint-Trone.’ 

‘** There are no more marquises in France!’ 
was the savage answer. 

‘* My father smiled contemptuously, and briefly 
said, ‘ Saint-Trone.’ 

*** We have no saints either,’ cried another. 

‘** Be it so, my friend,’ said he, with mingled 
pity and disgust. ‘I suppose some designation 
may at least be left to me, and that I may call 
myself Trone.’ 

‘*** We are done with thrones long ago,’ shouted 
they in chorus, ‘ and wel] finish you also.’ 

** Aye, and they kept their word too. They 
shot him that same evening, on very little other 


charge than his own name! If I have retained and the successes of this grovelling planet! Fight 


for them! No, parbleu! we owe them but little 


the old sound of my name, I have given it a more 
plebeian spelling, which is perhaps just as much of 
an alteration as any man need submit to for a 
period that will pass away so soon.” 

** How so, Eugene! you fancy the republic will 
not endure in France. What, then, can replace 
it?” 

** Anything, everything; for the future all is 
possible. We have annihilated legitimacy, it is 
true, just as the Indians destroy a forest, by burn- 
ing the trees ; but the roots remain, and if the soil 
is incapable of sending up the giant stems as be- 
fore, it is equally unable to furnish a new and 
different culture. Monarchy is just as firmly 
rooted in a Frenchman's heart, but he will have 
neither patience for its tedious growth, nor can he 
submit to restore what has cost him so dearly to 
destroy. The consequences will, therefore, be a 
long and continued struggle between parties, each 
imposing upon the nation the form of government 
that pleases it in turn. Meanwhile you and I, 
and others like us, must serve whatever is upper- 
most—the cleverest fellow he who sees the com- 
ing change and prepares to take advantage of it.” 

** Then are you a royalist?’”’ asked I. 





‘“‘ A royalist! what! stand by a monarch who 
deserted his aristocracy, and forgot his own or- 
der ;—defend a throne that he had reduced to the 
condition of a fauteuil Bourgeoise ?’’ 

** You are then for the republic?” 

‘*For what robbed me of my inheritance— 
what degraded me from my rank, and reduced me 
to a state below that of my vassals! Is this a 
cause to uphold?” 

** You are satisfied with military glory, per- 
haps,’’ said I, scarcely knowing what form of 
faith to attribute to him. 

‘*In an army where my superiors are the very 
dregs of the people; where the canaille have the 
command, and the chivalry of France is repre- 
sented by a sans-culotte !”’ 

‘* The cause of the church af 

A burst of ribald laughter cut me short, and 
laying his hand on my shoulder, he looked me 
full in the face, while, with a struggle to recover 
his gravity, he said— 

‘**T hope, my dear Maurice, you are not serious, 
and that you do not mean this for earnest! Why, 
my dear boy, don’t you talk of the Eleusinian 
Mysteries, the Delphic Oracle, of alchemy, astrol- 
ogy—of anything, in short, of which the world, 
having amused itself, has at length grown weary ? 
Can’t you see that the church has passed away, 
and these good priests have gone the same road as 
their predecessors. Is any acuteness wanting to 
show that there is an end of this superstition that 
has enthralled men’s minds for a couple of thou- 
sand years? No, no, their game is up, and for- 
ever. These pious men, who despised this world, 
and yet hac no other hold upon the minds of 
others than by the very craft and subtlety that 
world taught them. These heavenly souls, whose 
whole machinations revolved about earthly objects 





love or affection. Their whole aim in life has 
been to disgust one with whatever is enjoyable, 
and the best boon they have conferred upon hu- 
manity, that bright thought of Jocking up the 
softest eyes and fairest cheeks of France in clois- 
ters and nunneries. I can forgive our glorious 
revolution much of its wrong when I think of the 
Pretre; not but that they could have knocked 
down the church without suffering the ruins to 
crush the chateau !”’ 

Such, in brief, were the opinions my com- 
panion held, and of which I was accustomed to 
hear specimens every day; at first, with dis- 


pleasure and repugnance; later on, with more of 


toleration ; and, at last, with a sense of amuse- 
ment at the singularity of the notions, or the 
dexterity with which he defended them. The 
poison of his doctrines was the more insidious, 
because mingled with a certain dash of good na- 
ture and a reckless, careless easiness of disposi- 
tion, always attractive to very young men. His 
reputation for courage, of which he had given 
signal proofs, elevated him in my esteem; and, 
ere long, all my misgivings about him, in regard 
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of certain blemishes, gave way before my admira- 
tion of his heroic bearing and a readiness to con- 
front peril, wherever to be found. 

I had made him the confidant of my own his- 
tory, of which I told him everything, save the 
passages which related to the Pére Michel. These 
I either entirely glossed over, or touched so 
lightly as to render unimportant; a dread of ridi- 
cule restraining me from any mention of those 
earlier scenes in my life which were alone of all 
those I should have avowed with pride. Per- 
haps it was from mere accident—perhaps some 
secret shame to conceal my forlorn and destitute 
condition, may have had its share in the motive ; 
but, from some cause or other, I gave him ‘to 
understand that my acquaintance with Colonel Ma- 
hon had dated back to a much earlier period than 
a few days before, and, the impression once made, 
a sense of false shame led me to support it. 

**Mahon can be a good friend to you,”’ said 
Eugene ; ‘he stands well with all parties. The 
Convention trust him, the sansculottes are afraid 
of him, and the few men of family whom the guil- 
lotine has left look up to him as one of their 
staunchest adherents. Depend upon it, therefore, 
your promotion is safe enough, even if there were 
not a field open fur every man who seeks the path 
to eminence. The great point, however, is to get 
service with the army of Italy. These cam- 
paigns here are as barren and profitless as the 
soil they are fought over; but, in the south, 
Maurice, in the land of dark eyes and tresses, 
under the blue skies, or beneath the trellised vines, 
there are rewards of victory more glorious than a 
grateful country, as they call it, ever bestowed. 
Never forget, my boy, that you or I have no cause. 
It is to us a matter of indifference what party 
triumphs, or who is uppermost. The government 
may change to-morrow, and the day after, and so 


on for a month long, and yet we remain just as we | 


were. Monarchy, Commonwealth, Democracy,— 
what you will—may rule the hour, but the sous- 
lieutenant is but the servant who changes his 
master. Now, in revenge for all this, we have 
one compensation, which is to ‘ live for the day.’ 
To make the most of that brief hour of sunshine 
granted us, and to taste of every pleasure—to 
mingle in every dissipation—and enjoy every ex- 
citement that we can. This is my philosophy, 
Maurice, and just try it.” 

Such was the companion with whom chance 
threw me in contact, and I grieve to think how 
rapidly his influence gained the mastery over me. 


CHAPTER XI.—‘* THE PASSAGE OF THE RHINE.”’ 


I partep from my friend Eugene at Treves, 
where he remained in garrison, while I was sent 
forward to Coblentz to join my regiment, at that 
time forming part of Ney’s division. 

Were I to adhere in my narrative to the broad 
current of great events, I should here have to 
speak of that grand scheme of tactics by which 
Kleber, advancing from the Lower Rhine, engaged 
the attention of the Austrian Grand Duke, in or- 


der to give time and opportunity for Hoche’s pas- 
sage of the river at Strasbourg, and the com- 
mencement of that campaign which had for its ob- 
ject the subjugation of Germany. I have not, 
however, the pretension to chronicle those passages 
which history has forever made memorable, even 
were my own share in them of a more distin- 
guished character. The insignificance of my sta- 
tion must, therefore, be my apology if I turn from 
the description of great and eventful incidents to 
the humble narrative of my own career. 

Whatever the contents of Colonel Mahon’s let- 
ter, they did not plead very favorably for me with 
Colonel Hacque, my new commanding officer ; 
neither, to all seeming, did my own appearance 
weigh anything in my favor. Raising his eyes at 
intervals from the letter to stare at me, he uttered 
some broken phrases of discontent and displeasure ; 
at last he said—** What ’s the object of this letter, 
sir; to what end have you presented it to me ?”” 

** As Iam ignorant of its contents, mon Colo- 
onel,’’ said I, calmly, ‘‘ I can scarcely answer the 
question.”” 

‘* Well, sir, it informs me that you are the son 
of a certain Count Tiernay, who has long since 
paid the price of his nobility ; and that being an 
| especial protegé of the writer, he takes occasion 
| to present youto me; now J ask again, with what 
| object 2” 

** T presume, sir, to obtain for me the honor which 
IT now enjoy—to become personally known to 
you.” 

‘*T know every soldier under my command, 
sir,” said he, rebukingly, ‘‘ as you will soon learn 
if you remain in my regiment. I have no need 
of recommendatory letters on that score. As to 
your grade of corporal it is not confirmed ; time 
enough when your services shall have shown that 
| you deserve promotion. Parbleu, sir, you’!] have 
to show other claims than your ci-devant count- 
ship.” 

** Colonel Mahon gave me a horse, sir ; may I 
be permitted to retain him as a regimental mount t” 
asked I, timidly. 

** We want horses—-what is he like?” 

** Three quarters Arab, and splendid in action, 
sir.” 

‘“*Then, of course, unfit for service and field 
maneuvres. Send him to the Etat Major. The 
Republic will find a fitting mount for you; you 
may retire.”’ 

And I did retire, with a heart almost bursting 
between anger and disappointment. What a fu- 
ture did this opening present to met Whata 
realization this of all my flattering hopes! 

This sudden reverse of fortune, for it was noth- 
ing less, did not render me more disposed to make 
the best of my new condition, nor see in the most 
pleasing light the rough and rude fraternity among 
which I was thrown. The Ninth Hussars were 
reputed to be an excellent service-corps, but, off 
duty, contained some of the worst ingredients 
of thearmy. Play, and its consequence duelling, 
filled up every hour not devoted to regimental 
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duty ; and low as the tone of manners and morals 
stood in the service generally, ‘‘ Hacque’s Tapa- 
geurs,”’ as they were called, enjoyed the unflat- 
tering distinction of being the leaders. Self-re- 
spect was a quality utterly unknown amongst them 
—none felt ashamed at the disgrace of punish- 
ment—and as all knew that, at the approach of 
the enemy, prison-doors would open, and hand- 
cuffs fall off, they affected to think the Salle de 
Police was a pleasant alternative to the fatigue 
and worry of duty. These habits not only strip- 
ped soldiering of all its chivalry, but robbed free- 
dom itself of all its nobility. These men saw 
nothing but licentiousness in their newly-won | 
liberty. ‘Their ‘‘ Equality’? was the permission | 
to bring everything down to a base and unworthy | 
standard ; their ‘* Fraternity,’’ the appropriation 
of what belonged to one richer than themselves. 

It would give me little pleasure to recount, and 
the reader, in all likelihood, as little to hear, the 
details of my life among such associates. They 
are the passayes of my history most painful to re- 
call, and least worthy of being remembered ; nor 
can I even yet write without shame the confession, 
how rapidly their habits became my own. Eu- 
gene’s teachings had prepared me, in a manner, 
for their lessons. His scepticism, extending to 
everything and every one, had made me distrustful 
of all friendship, and suspicious of whatever ap- 
peared a kindness. Vulgar association, and daily 
intimacy with coarsely-minded men, soon finished 
what he had begun ; and in less time than it took 
me to break my troop-horse to regimental drill, I 
had been myself ‘ broke in’? to every vice and 
abandoned habit of my companions. 

It was not in my nature to do things by halves ; 
and thus I became, and in a brief space too, the 
most inveterate Tapageur of the whole regiment. 
There was not a wild prank or plot in which I 
was not foremost, not a breach of discipline unac- 
companied by my name or presence, and more than 
half the time of our march to meet the enemy, I 
passed in double irons under the guard of the pro- 
vost-marshal. 

It was at this pleasant stage of my education 
that our brigade arrived at Strasbourg, as part of 
the corps d’armée under the command of General 
Moreau. 

He had just succeeded to the command on the 
dismissal of Pichegru, and found the army not 
only dispirited by the defeats of the past cam- 
paign, but in a state of rudest indiscipline and dis- 
organization. If left to himself, he would have 
trusted much to time and circumstances for the re- 
form of abuses that had been the growth of many 
months long. But Regnier, the second in com- 
mand, was made of “ different stuff ;”? he was a 
harsh and stern disciplinarian, who rarely forgave 
a first, never a second offence, and who, deeming 
the Salle de Police as an incumbrance to an army 
on service, which, besides, required a guard of 
picked men, that might be better employed else- 
where, usually gave the preference to the shorter 
sentence of ‘* four paces and a fusillade.”” Nor 








was he particular in the classification of those 
crimes he thus expiated; from the most trivial 
excess to the wildest scheme of insubordination, 
all came under the one category. More than once, 
as we drew near to Strasbourg, I heard the pro- 
ject of a mutiny discussed day after day. Some 
one or other would denounce the ‘ scelerat Reg- 
nier,”’ and proclaim his readiness to be the execu- 
tioner; but the closer we drew to head-quarters, 
the more hushed and subdued became these mutter- 
ings, till at last they ceased altogether; and a 
dark and foreboding dread succeeded to all our 
late boastings and denunciations. 

This at first surprised and then utterly dis- 
gusted me with my companions. Brave as they 
were before the enemy, had they no courage for 
their own countrymen? Was all their valor the 
offspring of security, or could they only be rebel- 
lious when the penalty had no terrors for them? 
Alas! I was very young, and did not then know 
that men are never strong against the right, and 
that a bad cause is always a weak one. 

It was about the middle of June when we 
reached Strasbourg, where now about forty thou- 
sand troops were assembled. I shall not readily 
forget the mingled astonishment and disappoint- 
ment our appearance excited as the regiment en- 
tered the town. The Tapageurs, so celebrated 
for all their terrible excesses and insubordination, 
were seen to be a fine corps of soldier-like fellows, 
their horses in high condition, their equipments 
and arms in the very best order. Neither did our 
conduct at a!l tally with the reputation that pre- 
ceded us. All was orderly and regular in the 
several billets; the parade was particularly ob- 
served ; not a man late at the night muster. 
What was the cause of this sudden and remarka- 
ble change? Some said that we were marching 
against the enemy ; but the real explanation lay 
in the few words of a general order read to us by 
our colonel the day before we entered the city :— 


** The 9th Hussars have obtained the unworthy 
reputation of being an ill-disciplined and ill-con- 
ducted regiment, relying upon their soldierlike 
qualities in face of the enemy to cover the disgrace 
of their misconduct in quarters. This is a mis- 
take that must be corrected. All Frenchmen are 
brave ; none can arrogate to themselves any pre- 
rogative of valor. If any wish to establish such 
a belief, a campaign can always attest it. If any 
profess to think so without such proof, and, acting 
in conformity with this impression, disobey their 
orders or infringe regimental discipline, I will 
have them shot. ** ReGNIeR, 

*‘ Adjutant- General.” 


This was, at least, a very straight-forward and 
intelligible announcement, and as such my com- 
rades generally acknowledged it. I, however, 
regarded it as a piece of monstrous and intolerable 
tyranny, and sought to make converts to my opin- 
ion by declaiming about the rights of Frenchmen, 
the liberty of free discussion, the glorious privi- 
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lege of equality, and so on; but these arguments 
sounded faint in presence of the drum-head; and 
while some slunk away from the circle around 
me, others significantly hinted that they would 
accept no part of the danger my doctrines might 
originate. 

However I might have respected my comrades, 
had they been always the well-disciplined body I 
now saw them, I confess that this sudden conver- 
sion from fear was in nowise to my taste, and 
rashly confounded their dread of punishment with 
a base and ignoble fear of death. ‘‘ And these 
are the men,”’ thought I, “‘ who talk of their 
charging home through the dense squares of Aus- 
tria—who have hunted the leopard into the sea! 
and have carried the flag of France over the high 
Alps "9 

A bold rebel, whatever may be the cause 
against which he revolts, will always be sure of 
@ certain ascendency. Men are prone to attribute 
power to pretension, and he who stands foremost 
in the breach, will at least win the suffrages of 
those whose cause he assumes to defend. In this 
way it happened that exactly as my comrades fell 
in my esteem, I was elevated in theirs; and while 
I took a very depreciating estimate of their cour- 
age, they conceived a very exalted opinion of mine. 

It was altogether inexplicable to see these men, 
many of them the bronzed veterans of a dozen 
campaigns—the wounded and distinguished sol- 
diers in many a hard-fought field—yielding up their 
Opinions and sacrificing their convictions to a raw 
and untried stripling, who had never yet seen an 
enemy. 

With a certain fluency of speech, I possessed 
also a readiness at picking up information, and 
arraying the scattered fragments of news into a 
certain consistence, which greatly imposed upon 
my comrades. A quick eye for mancuvres, and 
a shrewd habit of combining in my own mind the 
various facts that came before me, made me ap- 
pear to them a perfect authority on military mat- 
ters, of which I talked, I shame to say, with all 
the confidence and presumption of an accomplished 
general. A few lucky guesses, and a few half 
hints, accidentally confirmed, completed all that 
was wanting; and what says ‘‘ Le Jeune Mau- 
rice'’’ was the inevitable question that followed 
each piece of flying gossip, or every rumor that 
rose of a projected movement. 

I have seen a good deal of the world since that 
time, and 1am bound to confess, that not a few 
of the great reputations I have witnessed, have 
stood upon grounds very similar, and not a whit 
more stable than my own. A bold face, a ready 
tongue, a promptness to support, with my right 
hand, whatever my lips were pledged to, and, 
above all, good luck, made me the king of my 
company ; and although that sovereignty only ex- 
tended to half a squadron of hussars, it was a 
whole universe to me. 

So stood matters when, on the 23d of June, 
orders came for the whole corps d’armée to hold 





itself in readiness for a forward movement. Ra- 
tions for two days were distributed, and ammuni- 
tion given out, as if for an attack of some dura- 
tion. Meanwhile, to obviate any suspicion of our 
intentions, the gates of Strasbourg, on the east- 
ern side, were closed, all egress in that direction 
forbidden, and couriers and estafettes sent off 
towards the north, as if to provide for the march 
of our force in that direction. The arrival of 
various orderly dragoons during the previous 
night, and on that morning early, told of a great 
attack in force on Manheim, about sixty miles 
lower down the Rhine, and the cannonade of 
which some avowed that they could hear at that 
distance. The rumor, therefore, seemed con- 
firmed, that we were ordered to move to the north, 
to support this assault. 

The secret despatch of a few dismounted dra- 
goons and some rifle-men to the banks of the 
Rhine, however, did not strike me as according 
with this view, and particularly as I saw that, 
although all were equipped, and in readiness to 
move, the order to march was not given—a delay 
very unlikely to be incurred, if we were destined 
to act as the reserve of the force already engaged. 

Directly opposite to us, on the right bank of 
the river, and separated from it by a low flat of 
about two miles in extent, stood the fortress of 
Kehl, at that time garrisoned by a strong Austrian 
force; the banks of the river, and the wooded 
islands in the stream, which communicated with 
the right by bridges, or fordable passes, being also 
held by the enemy in force. 

These we had often seen, by the aid of tel- 
escopes, from the towers and spires of Strasbourg ; 
and now I remarked that the general and his staff 
seemed more than usually intent on observing 
their movements.. This fact, coupled with the 
not less significant one, that no preparations for a 
defence of Strasbourg were in progress, convinced 
me that, instead of moving down the Rhine to the 
attack on Manheim, the plan of our general was, 
to cross the river where we were, and make a 
dash at the fortress of Kehl. I was soon to re- 
ceive the confirmation of my suspicion, as the 
orders came for two squadrons of the 9th to pro- 
ceed, dismounted, to the bank of the Rhine, and, 
under shelter of the willows, to conceal them- 
selves there. Taking possession of the various 
skiffs and fishing boats along the bank, we were 
distributed in small parties, to one of which, con- 
sisting of eight men under the orders of a corpo- 
ral, I belonged. 

About an hour’s march brought us to the river 
side, in a little clump of alder willows, where, 
moored to a stake, lay a fishing boat with two 
short oars inher. Lying down beneath the shade, 


for the afternoon was hot and sultry, some of us 
smoked, some chatted, and a few dozed away the 
hours that somehow seemed unusually slow ia 
passing. 

There was a certain dogged sullenness about 
my companions, which proceeded from their belief, 
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that we and all who remained at Strasbourg, were 
merely left to occupy the enemy’s attention, while 
greater operations were to be carried on else- 
where. 

‘* You see what it is to be a condemned corps,” 
muttered one; ‘‘ it’s little matter what befalls the 
old 9th, even should they be cut to pieces.”’ 

‘‘They didn’t think so at Enghein,’’ said 
another, ‘‘ when we rode down the Austrian cui- 
rassiers.”” 

‘Plain enough,”’ cried a third, ‘‘ we are to 
have skirmishers’ duty here, without skirmishers’ 
fortune in having a force to fall back upon.” 

‘Eh! Maurice, is not this very like what you 
predicted for us?’ broke in a fourth, ironically. 

**T’m of the same mind still,’’ rejoined I cool- 
ly, ‘‘ the general is not thinking of a retreat; he 
bas no intention of deserting a well-garrisoned, 
well-provisioned fortress. Let the attack on Man- 
heim have what success it may, Strasbourg will 
be held still. I overheard Colonel Guyon remark, 
that the waters of the Rhine have fallen three feet 
since the drought set in, and Regnier replied ‘ that 
.we must lose no time, for there will come rain 
and floods ere long.’ Now what could that mean, 
but the intention to cross over yonder ?”’ 

‘* Cross the Rhine in face of the fort of Kehl !’’ 
broke in the corporal. 

**The French army have done bolder things 
before now!’? was my reply, and, whatever the 
opinion of my comrades, the flattery ranged them 
on my side. Perhaps the corporal felt it beneath 
his dignity to discuss tactics with an inferior, or 
perhaps he felt unable to refute the specious pre- 
tensions I advanced ; in any case he turned away, 
and either slept or affected sleep, while I strenu- 
ously labored to convince my companions that my 
surmise was correct. 

I repeated all my former arguments about the 
decrease in the Rhine, showing that the river was 
scarcely two thirds of its habitual breadth, that 
the nights were now dark, and well suited for a 
surprise, that the columns which issued from the 
town took their departure with a pomp and parade 
far more likely to attract the enemy's attention 
than escape his notice, and were, therefore, the 
more likely to be destined for some secret expe- 
dition, of which all this display was but the blind. 
These, and similar facts, I grouped together with 
a certain ingenuity, which, if it failed to convince, 
at least silenced my opponents. And now the 
brief twilight—if so short a struggle between day 
and darkness deserved the name—passed off, and 
night suddenly closed around us—a night black 
and starless, for a heavy mass of lowering clouds 
seemed to unite with the dense vapor that arose 
from the river and the low-lying grounds along 
side of it. The air was hot and sultry, too, like 
the precursor of a thunder storm, and the rush of 
the stream, as it washed among the willows, 
sounded preternaturally loud in the stillness. 

A hazy, indistinct flame, the watch-fire of the 
enemy, on the island of Eslar, was the only object 





visible in the murky darkness. After a while, 
however, we could detect another fire on a smaller 
island, a short distance higher up the stream. 
This, at first dim and uncertain, blazed up after a 
while, and at length we descried the dark shadows 
of men as they stood around it. 

It was but the day before that I had been look- 
ing on a map of the Rhine, and remarked to myself 
that this small island, little more than a mere rock 
in the stream, was so situated as to command the 
bridge between Eslar and the German bank, and I 
could not help wondering that the Austrians had 
never taken the precaution to strengthen it, or at 
least place a gun there, to enfilade the bridge. 
Now, to my extreme astonishment, I saw it occu- 
pied by the solciery, who, doubtless, were artillery, 
as in such a position small arms would prove of 
slight efficiency. As I reflected over this, wonder- 
ing within myself if any intimation of our move- 
ments could have reached the enemy, I heard along 
the ground on which I was lying the peculiar 
tremulous, dull sound communicated by a large 
body of men marching. The measured tramp 
could not be mistaken, and, as I listened, I could 
perceive that a force was moving towards the river 
from different quarters. The rumbling roll of 
heavy guns and the clattering noise of cavalry 
were also easily distinguished, and, awakening 
one of my comrades, I called his attention to the 
sounds. 

‘** Parbleu !”’ said he, ‘‘ thou ’rt right; they ’re 
going to make a dash at the fortress, and there 
will be hot work ere morning. What say you 
now, corporal ; has Maurice hit it off this time ?’’ 

**'That’s as it may be,” growled the other 
sulkily ; ‘‘ guessing is easy work ever for such as 
thee! but if he be so clever, let him tell us why 
are we stationed along the river’s bank in small 
detachments. We have had no orders to observe 
the enemy, nor to report upon anything that might 
go forward; nor do I see with what object we 
were to secure the fishing boats; troops could 
never be conveyed across the Rhine in skiffs like 
these !”’ 

‘** | think that this order was given to prevent 
any of the fishermen giving information to the 
enemy in case of a sudden attack,’’ replied I. 

** Mayhap thou wert at the council of war when 
the plan was decided on,’’ said he, contemptuous- 
ly. ‘* For a fellow that never saw the smoke of 
an enemy’s gun thou hast a rare audacity in talk- 
ing of war!” 

“* Yonder is the best answer to your taunt,” 
said I, as, in a little bend of the stream beside us, 
two boats were seen to pull under the shelter of 
the tall alders, from which the clank of arms could 
be plainly heard ; and now another larger launch 
swept past, the dark shadows of a dense crowd of 
men showing above the gunwhale. 

‘** They are embarking, they are certainly em- 
barking,’’ now ran from mouth to mouth. As 
the troops arrived at the river’s bank they were 
speedily ‘ told off’ in separate divisions, of which 
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some were to lead the attack, others to follow, 
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“We're ready,” cried three, springing for 


and a third portion to remain as a reserve in the | ward, with one impulse. 


event of a repulse. 

The leading boat was manned entirely by vol- 
unteers, and I could hear from where I lay the 
names called aloud as the men stepped out from 
the ranks. I could hear that the first point of 
attack was the island of Eslar. So far there was 





At the instant I jumped into the skiff, the others 
took their places, and then came a fourth, a fifth, 
a sixth, and a seventh, leaving the corporal alone 
on the bank. 

** Come along, corporal,’’ cried I, ** we ‘ll win 
your epaulettes for you;’’ but he turned away 


a confirmation of my own guessing, and I did not) without a word ; and, not waiting further, I pushed 
hesitate to assume the full credit of my skill from) out the skiff, and sent her skimming down the 
my comrades. In truth, they willingly conceded stream. 
all, or even more than I asked for, Notastir| ‘* Pull steady, boys, and silently,’ said 1; ‘* we 
was heard, not a sight seen, not a movement made | must gain the middle of the current, and then drop 
of which I was not expected to tell the cause and | down the river without the least noise. Once be- 
the import; and knowing that to sustain my in- ‘neath the trees, we “ll give them a volley, and 
fluence there was nothing for it but to affect a then the bayonet. Remember, lads, no flinching ; 
thorough acquaintance with everything, I answered | _it’s as well to die here as be shot by old Regnier 
ll their questions boldly and unhesitatingly. 1 to-morrow.” 
need scarcely observe that the corporal in eom-| The conflict on the Eslar island was now, to 
parison sunk into downright insignificance. He all seeming, at its height. The roll of musketry 
had already shown himself a false guide, and none was incessant, and sheets of flame, from time to 
asked his opinion further, and I became the ruling | time, streaked the darkness above the river. 
genius of the hour. The embarkation now went! ‘ Stronger and together, boys—once more— 
briskly forward, several light field guns were there it is—we are in the current, now; in with 
placed in the boats, and two or three large rafts, you, men, and Jook to your carbines—see that the 
capable of containing two companies each, were | priming is safe ; every shot soon will be worth a 
prepared to be towed across by boats. fusillade. Lie still now, and wait for the word to 
Exactly as the heavy hammer of the cathedral | fire.’’ 
struck one, the first boat emerged from the willows,| The spreading foliage of the nut-trees was 
and, darting rapidly forward, headed for the middle | rustling over our heads as I spoke, and the sharp 
of the stream; another and another in quick suc-' skiff, borne on the current, glided smoothly on till 
cession followed, and speedily were Jost to us in her bow struck the rock. With high-beating 
the gloom ; and now, two four-oared skiffS stood hearts we clambered up the little cliff; ‘and as we 
out together, having a raft, with two guns, in tow ; “reached the top, beheld immediately beneath us, 
by some mischance, however, they got entangled | in a slight dip of the ground, several figures around 
in a side current, and the raft swerving to one side, |a gun, which they were busy in adjusting. I looked 
swept past the boats, carrying them down the right and left to see that my little party were all 





stream along with it. Our attention was not suf- | 
fered to dwell on this mishap, for, at the same 
moment, the flash and rattle of fire-arms told us the | 
battle had begun. ‘Two or three isolated shots 
were first heard, and then a sharp platoon fire, 
accompanied by a wild cheer, that we well knew | 
came from our own fellows. One deep mellow! 
boom of a large gun resounded amidst the crash, 
and a slight streak of flame, higher up the stream, 
showed that the shot came from the small island 
I have already spoken of. 

** Listen, lads,’’ said I, ** that came from the 
‘ Fels Insel.’ If they are firing grape yonder, | 
our poor fellows in the boats will suffer sorely 
from it. By Jove, there is a crash !” 

As I was speaking a rattling noise like the 
sound of clattering timber was heard, and, with it 
a sharp, shrill ery of agony, and all was hushed. 

** Let ’s at them, boys; they can’t be much 
above our own number. The island is a mere 
rock,”’ cried I to my comrades. 

** Who commands this party!” said the corpo- 
ral, ‘* you or I ?”’ 

** You, if you lead us against the enemy,” said 
I; but I'll take it if my comrades will follow 
me. There goes another shot, lads—yes or no— 





now is the time to speak.”’ 


assembled, and without waiting for more gave the 
order—fire ! 

We were within pistol range, and the discharge 
was a deadly one. ‘The terror, however, was not 
less complete ; for all who escaped death fled from 
the spot, and dashing through the brushwood, 
made for the shallow part of the stream, between 
the island and the right bank. 

Our prize was a brass eight-pounder, and an 
ample supply of ammunition. The gun was 
pointed towards the middle of the stream, where, 
the current being strongest, the boats would neces- 
sarily be delayed; and in all likelihood some of 
our gallant comrades had already experienced its 
fatal fire. To wheel it right about, and point it 
on the Eslar bridge, was the work of a couple of 
minutes ; and while three of our little party kept 
up a steady fire on the retreating enemy, the others 
loaded the gun and prepared to fire. 

Our distance from the Eslar island and bridge, 
as well as I could judge from the darkness, might 
be about two hundred and fifty yards; and as we 


had the advantage of a slight elevation of ground, 


our position was admirable. 


‘* Wait patiently, lads,” said I, restraining, 
with difficulty, the burning ardor of my men.’ 


** Wait patiently, till the retreat has commenced 
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over the bridge. The work is toc hot to last 
much longer on the island; to fire upon them 
there, would be to risk our own men as much as 
the enemy. See what long flashes of flame break 
forth among the brushwood; and listen to the 
cheering now. That was a French cheer !—and 
there goes another! Look !—look, the bridge is 
darkening already! ‘That was a bugle-call, and 
they are in full retreat. Now, lads—now !”’ 

As I spoke, the gun exploded, and the instant 
after we heard the crashing rattle of the timber, as 
the shot struck the bridge, and splintered the 
wood-work in all directions. 

‘The range is perfect, lads,’’ cried I. ‘* Load 
and fire with all speed. 

Another shot, followed by a terrific scream from 
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the bridge, told how the work was doing. Oh! 
the savage exultation, the fiendish joy of my heart, 
as I drank in that ery of agony, and called upon 
my men to load faster. 

Six shots were poured in with tremendous pre- 
cision and effect, and the seventh tore away one of 
the main supports of the bridge, and down went 
the densely crowded column into the Rhine; at 
the same instant, the guns of our launches opened 
a destructive fire upon the banks, which soon were 
swept clean of the enemy. 

High up on the stream, and for nearly a mile 
below also, we could see the boats of our army 
pulling in for shore; the crossing of the Rhine 
had been effected, and we now prepared to fol- 
low. 








Ice 1s Tue Atiantic.—Ice loosened from the 
Arctic fields is fioating down the Atlantie to cool 
the torrid zone ; Nature performing the office of a 
vast confectioner, in conveying from the stores of 
winter the daintiest of luxuries to languid summer. 
So the Atlantic flood bears on his embassy presents 
more precious, and not less lovely, than those 
which Bahadoor Jung has brought from farthest 
Ind to Queen Victoria. But the passing embassy 
makes itself known to us mortals with dread conse- 
quences : our vessels are caught between the huge 
gems of ice, and crushed up; our mariners perish ; 
our very atmosphere at home is altered, and a chill 
comes upon our too temperate summer. These 
things have happened before ; and, if we suffer, we 
derive an exalting consolation from an insight into 
the working of the great natural causes that bring 
them about. 

Yet if we knew still more, we might avoid some 
of the consequences that hurt us. This is a fune- 
tion for the ‘useless’? Arctic expeditions: they 
may serve to throw a light on the changes of the 
seasons in the region of winter, and tell us how to 
calculate these visitations of ice-fields in the Atlan- 
tic. Thus, even a Franklin lost may purchase 
the salvation of many a good ship hereafter, to say 
nothing of the effects of such knowledge on our 
sanatory arrangements at home.—Spectator. 





Tenantry IN tHe Srxteentn Centvry.—In 
inquiring ‘* into the particular causes of that influ- 
ence which, independently on the general submission 
of the times to titles and station, the great nobles 
of the 16th century continued to possess over their 
vassals,”’ Dr. Whitaker says, ** Much attention to 
the Cliffords in the management of their estates 
enables me to pronounce that the first and principal 
of these causes was low rents and short leases. 
Their pecuniary receipts were trifling. They did 
not require in specie more than an eighth part even 
of what was then the value of their farms; the re- 
mainder they were contented to forego, partly for 
personal service, and partly for that servile homage 
which a mixed sense of obligation and dependence 
will always produce. 

** Besides, a farmhold was then an estate in a 
family. If the tenants were dutiful and submissive, 
their leases were renewed of course ; if otherwise, 
they were turned out, not, as at present, to a lucra- 
tive trade, or a tenement equally profitable on some 
neighboring estate, but to the certain prospect of 


| poverty and utter destitution. The tenantry of the 

present day neither enjoy the same advantages by 
| retaining, nor suffer the same distress from quitting 
their tenements. A landlord, though the word has 
/something of a feudal sound, is now considered 
|merely as a dealer in land; and the occupier at 
irack-rent, when he has made his half-yearly pay- 
ment, thinks himself as good as the owner.’’—His- 
tory of Craven, p. 75. 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
SWINDON. 


Art Swindon, when the night drew nigh, 
Few were the trains that went thereby, 
And very dreary was the sigh 

Of damse's waiting dolefually. 


But Swindon saw another sight, 

When the train came at dead of night, 

Commanding oil and gas to light 
Much stale confectionery. 


By soups and coffve fast allured, 

Rach passenger his choice secured, 

Excepting those locked in, immured, 
By sly policeman’s treachery. 


Then rushed the mob, by hunger driven ; 
Then vanished buns, in pieces riven ; 
And louder than the orders given 

Fast popped the beer-artillery. 


And further yet that train shall go, 

And deeper yet shall be their woe, 

And greater horrors shall they know, 
Who bolt their food so speedily. 


Time ’s up! but scarce each sated one 
Can pierce the steam-cloud, rolling dun, 
Where curious tart and heavy bun 

Lie in dyspeptic sympathy. 


The combat deepens. On, ye brave! 

Who scald your throats in hope to save 

Some spoonfuls of your soup, the knave 
Will charge for all he ladles ye! 


Few, few, digest where many eat, 

The nightmare shall wind up their feat, 

Each carpet-bag beneath their seat 
Shall seem a yawning sepulchre. 
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From the Examiner, 3 Aug. 
THE BATTLE OF IDSTEDT. 


Most people must have been startled to find that 
a sanguinary battle has been fought between some 
eighty thousand men in a quarrel, which, in truth, 
is little more than a provincial dispute. 

We have often stated the pretensions of the 
Danes to treat the Germans of the Duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein as appertaining to the 
monarchy, and subject to Copenhagen. It might 
have been better if those pretensions were just. 
We could now feel disposed almost to regret that 
Denmark did not conquer the Duchies in ages 
past, when conquest was the order of the day, 
and when populations were disposed to abide by 
such awards. Unfortunately, Denmark achieved 
no such conquests ; its kings merely acquiring the 
Duchies as independent provinces, with rights, 
states, and laws of succession of their own. If 
the Holsteiners and Schleswigers, therefore, have 
rebelled during these late years, it has been the 
fault of past years. A series of anomalous and 
unfixed relations, partly bequeathed, and partly 
created—a mutual dislike and jealousy of race, 
difficult, nay, impossible at this advanced time of 
day, to overcome. 

It is sufficiently clear why those two small 
powers should have been permitted to fight this 
bloody duel. Nothing is plainer than that Prus- 
sia and Austria would rush to war, and so decide 
their differences to-morrow, did not Russia say 
nay to it. All war between these two great ri- 
vals, however, is furbidden ; whilst, in the certi- 
tude that the resources of Denmark would over- 
whelm Schleswig, the Danes have been allowed 
to employ the arbitration of the sword. The rea- 
son, we repeat, is obvious enough. Arrange- 
ments had already been entered into, by which, 
on the death of the present King of Denmark and 
his brother, the crown of Denmark is to pass to 
the Duke of Oldenburg, a prince closely connected 
with the imperial family of Russia. There is no 
more right in this than in the substitution of 
Nicholas for Constantine ; and the Duchies could 
never have been made to submit to it, unless re- 
duced by force. Denmark was therefore not only 
allowed and encouraged, but enabled to effect this 
conquest. For there can be little doubt that the 
Danish army was reinforced by fresh and foreign 
corps, to a greater number than unassisted Den- 
mark had ever before raised. 

The Schleswigers possessed the advantage of 
choosing their own position, which they did be- 
tween the lakes and marshes which cover the town 
of Schleswig. Had this position been duly for- 
tified, it would have been impregnable. But Gen- 
eral Willisen, deeming himself equal in number 
to the enemy, disdained precautions which he 
might have taken had he known the immense su- 
periority of numbers on the part of the Danes. 
The Danish general, indeed, encouraged this te- 
merity on the part of his foes. For permitting 
himself, with a reckless loss of officers and men, 
to be foiled in two successive attacks, he thereby 





drew forth the irregular troops and cavalry that 
formed the left wing of the defence, and left the 
rest more exposed to his ultimate and only real 
attack, the final one, which drove Willisen and 
the Schleswig-Holsteiners from their position. 

The battle appears to have been well fought on 
both sides, and it is certainly decisive. The 
troops of the Duchies may yet rally, but it will 
be without power or stomach to renew a contest 
which went against them whilst they were still 
strong and confident. The difficult question re- 
mains as to whether the Danes will advance into 
Holstein. They have stipulated in the treaty not 
to do so without first consulting the German Con- 
federation. But the German Confederation does 
not exist, the powers separately refusing to sign 
the treaty. The Danes, therefore, may take ad- 
vantage of this state of interregnum in Germany 
to enter Holstein and reduce it. If so, the tri- 
umph of Denmark and the humiliation of Prussia 
will be complete. Indeed, it becomes difficult to 
imagine how a Prussian government can survive 
the double unpopularity and disgrace to which 
they are now so lamentably reduced, of being 
most despotically severe at home and most pusil- 
lanimously cringing abroad. The cry has already 
gone forth that the Prussian army is good for 
nothing but to act’as a police, to clear the streets, 
and to people the gaols; and that in the presence 
of a national enemy it can but bend the knee or 
turn its back. Such observations and reflections, 
made as they are by every one, are most danger- 
ous in the present state of opinion in Germany ; 
and what the feelings thus engendered may pro- 
duce from one day to another, no one can tell. 

There is one result of the decisive victory of 
the Danes, not to be overlooked; which is, the 
inutility of any naval operations. The refusal of 
the German powers to ratify the treaty with Den- 
mark, might have induced the renewal of the 
blockade, to which Denmark might have claimed 
a right. This, at least, has been avoided; and 
the question has become an internal one, altogether. 
Truly, considering the passive attitude of Prussia, 
it rests with the King of Denmark alone to take 
what measures he pleases. Should he, however, 
appoint liberal and respected natives of the Duchies 
to form part of the committee of administration, 
it might even yet go a long way to restore confi- 
dence, and remove a great proportion of discon- 
tent. 





From the Spectator. 
ROYAL ALLOWANCES. 


Noruine can be weaker than to make a resolve, 
yet to grudge the consequences and collaterals of 
the resolve. The English nation is firm in the 
resolve to have a monarchy, and it is quite con- 
vinced that it would be useless to have a monarchy 
unless it were “‘ respectable’’ in its order. The 
English people would turn up its multitudinous 
nose at a monarchy on the plan of those little 
sovereiguties, which even in Germany it has been 
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thought decorous to mediatize, and so to merge in 
larger samples of their order. The substantial 
middle-class-man would snap his fingers at the 
pi*‘ful, poverty-stricken thing ; and the very Par- 
liz.aent convened and prorogued by a poor gentle- 
man called royal, would share the contempt. It 
follows that the English people are prepared to 
have a royal family ; and the English representa- 
tives are prepared to ‘‘ vote’’ provision for the 
same, so as to render it quite respectable in the 
eyes of said people. Your Englishman never 
feels sure that anything is his till he has paid for 
it ; “it is mine,” he cries, with a triumphant air, 
“paid for!’’ It would be difficult to say how 
much of the monarch’s constitutionally presumed 
popularity depends on the consciousness that the 
people has paid for its own; or how much of the 
feeling that enters into ‘‘ God save the king’’ par- 
takes of the principle of insurance. A gratuitous 
king would not be at all to the taste ; the empire 
is not pauper, that it should be beholden to its 
potentate. And as for a ‘“‘ King Jacky-Jacky,”’ 
on the cheap African fashion—the very tars and 
their pollies at Portsmouth would rebel against 
the notion. We are therefore not’ only pledged 
but anxious to pay. 

Still the question does arise, where to draw the 
line? For king and consequences we are right 
willing to pay, and handsomely; but all the 
branches of a most prolific genealogical tree at 
once !—the whole burden of a banian !—that idea 
grows formidable to the economic mind. Queen 
Victoria and welcome; Prince Albert—a most 
worthy, discreet, good-looking, and popular prince 
consort; the Prince of Wales—always, in a con- 
stitutional eye, the nation’s hope; the younger 
princes—the more the merrier; and the princess- 
es—bless their little hearts: but if we go into 
collaterals and cousins, Heaven help us! we may 
be asked to make allowances for Hanover, half 
Germany, Sardinia, and the increasing section of 
the English peerage of the blood royal. It has 
been calculated that within not a very inapprecia- 
ble degree of relationship all the people of a 
country are related; so that the future claims on 
behalf of royal descendants become terribly mul- 
titudinous. 

Lord Brougham’s principle, that we should pro- 
vide for all whom we exclude from the marriage- 
market, seems to be just and sound ; at that rate, 
we must provide for all possible descendants of 
George the Third—a wide possibility! Now 
what is the necessity for the first limb of this 
proposition—why keep up the exclusion of the 
royal marriages act? 

The circumstances that rendered it expedient 
or desired, have disappeared from society. The 
dread of royal pretenders, supported by armed 
retainers, is abolished by our strictly official con- 
trol of all that can be called armed retainers ; and 
recent debates have prevented all dread of a yeo- 
manry corps to back any imaginable Plantagenet. 
The coup-de-grace to ‘‘back-stairs influence,” 
such as might be promoted by matrimonial al- 





liances, was given by Sir Robert Peel, when he 
stood by the etiquette of ministerial changes in 
the queen’s household. As to the possibility of 
exactly equivalent claims in any two pretenders, 
that is utterly annulled by our exact registrations. 
All these dangers, which the royal marriages act 
rudely attempts to exclude, have become imagina- 
ry. Politically, the reasons for the royal mar- 
riages act are shadows. 

It is possible that some inconveniences might 
arise from too close an alliance between the actual 
monarch or immediate heirs and families not royal ; 
but possible also that no dangers might threaten 
from such aconnection. In our day, on the ceas- 
ing of other apprehensions, we may perceive some 
practical mischief from the too complete isolation 
of the royal family ; which is thus shut out from 
sympathies, from the means of acquiring informa- 
tion, and even from the means of accommodating 
itself to the altering views of the times. The 
isolation forces the royal class to keep up a kind 
of manners and customs peculiar to itself, and in- 
volving much expense ; an obligation that would 
die out if the class were not so distinctly segre- 
gated. The disadvantages of permitting a con- 
nection between the royal and other classes are 
problematical ; certain advantages are manifest. 

These considerations suggest that the exclusion 
of the marriages act should be thrown open, and 
in lieu of it, a limited exclusion established, which 
should be susceptible of further modification. 
This would be perfectly met by a law preventing 
a certain class of marriages except with the con- 
sent of Parliament; whose objections would be 
merely political, and therefore not liable to per- 
sonally tyrannical motives. This restriction might 
be limited to the immediate children of the sov- 
ereign ; leaving the other branches free to take 
their own choice in matters matrimonial. 

The pecuniary provision might be understood 
to go with the restriction ; Parliament providing 
for all who are subject to the disability—namely, 
for the immediate children of the sovereign. Thig 
would keep up a provision for the uncles and 
aunts, brothers and sisters, sons and daughters of 
the actual sovereign; leaving more distant rela- 
tives, who have not necessarily any instant concern 
in state affairs, to the usual resources of the world. 
In this way would arise a semi-royal class, uniting 
the noble and wealthier classes of this country to 
the crown by a connection socially but not politi- 
cally recognized, yet having very useful influences 
even on the political action of the government. 





A Noste Rerty.—lIt is related of the celebra- 
ted John Howe, chaplain to Oliver Cromwell, that 
being often applied to for protection by men of all 
parties, in those eventful times, he never refused 
assistance to any worthy person, whatever his re- 
ligious views; until one day Cromwell said to 
him, ‘*Mr. Howe, you have asked favors for 
everybody except yourself; pray when does your 
turn comet’? ‘‘My turn, my lord protector,’ 
said Howe, “ is always come when I can serve 
another.”’— Waterston. 
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Wasntxotor, 27 Dec. 1845. 
Or all the Periodteat Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me the most useful. It contains indeed the exposition only of the current literature of the Englis~ 
ianguese, but this, dy its numrense extent and comprehension, includes a portraiture of the human mind in the utmos’ 
expansion of the present age. i. J Q@. ADAMS 








